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by Margaret Pedler 


This story of love in the quiet countryside of Devonshire is a refreshing change for Amer- 
ican readers from the rushing tempo and terrifying realism of purely war fiction. Though 
{ the novel is in wartime England of today, the theme is love not violence. It 
it written with poetic charm and deep understanding of men and women in love. 
reader can get to the rewarding end of it without experiencing the emotional torment 
of Susan, the heroine, while she struggled against the most dangerous rival that a woman 
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UNLEASH THE DOGS OF WAR 


the setting of 


in love can encounter. 


and Cecil. 
this book is as realistic as it is moving. 


fascism. 
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by Frederick Philip Stieff 


This is the story of dogs at war, of two valiant, four-footed fighters who were recruited from 
private life and fought courageously in the North African campaign. 
Their adventures are as inspiring as those of the soldiers with whom they attacked 
and defeated the arms of General Von Arnheim. Written with real understanding and sympathy 
With remarkable vividness these pages unleash the dogs 


Their names are Murky 


of war, and their exploits make one of the most thrilling chapters in America’s war against 
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It’s Hot m Here 
by Virgil Partch 
The best work of Collier's ace car- 
toonist, popularly known as Vip. $1.00 


It’s a Funny World 
Cartoons from Collier’s 

128 pages of cartoons by top-flight 

artists. Selected by Gurney Williams. 


$1.29 


The Gentleman Says 
It’s Pixies 
by Gardner Rea 
The first individual collection of 37 
years of cartoon making by the greatest 
idea-man in the business. $1.00 


I Feel Like a Cad 


by Sgt. Larry Reynolds 


The best cartoons of bumbling Butch 
the burglar. $1.00 


Alfred Ahoy ! 


by Foster Humfreville 


The cock-eyed adventures of the most 
popular goof in the cartoon world— 


Alfred the Sailor. $1.00 


Collier’s Collects 
Its Wits 
A two year crop of comic drawings se- 
lected by Gurney Williams. A supreme 
laugh-cure for war worries. $1.29 
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New Worlds in Science 
Edited by Harold Ward 


A brilliant compendium of modern scientific 
thought including the work of Ernest A. Hooton, 
J. B. S. Haldane, Alfred Einstein, Earl T. Comp- 
ton, Julian Huxley, Paul De Kruif and nearly 
thirty others equally distinguished. 659 pages, bio- 
graphical notes, index. $1.98 


Tom Benton’s America 


by Thomas Hart Benton 


First published in 1937, when it was called An 
Artist in America, this book describes the famous 
American artist’s extensive travels along the Mis- 
sissippi, in the deep south, in the Ozark Moun- 
tains, in boom towns of the oil lands, in great 
farming and industrial regions. 64 two color re- 
productions. $1.98 


hunder Beats The Drum 


by John Hewlett 


Joy, somberness and Rabelaisean laughter abound in this narrative of adventure in the primitive jungles of Bolivia. “I 
doubt whether anyone has written a more fascinating, titillating story of adventure into the unknown.”—WN. Y. Post. 


“The swashbucklingest book I’ve read in a month of blue moons.” —Roark Bradford. 


“T took up your book the other 


night when I had a lot of work to do and didn’t put it down till 3:45 A.M., when I finished it.”—Forrest Davis, Wash- 


ington Editor, Saturday Evening Post. Recommended by the Book of the Month Club. 
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CAN YOU 


Identify each of these chairs as 


to period and country? 


Say in exactly what sort of room 


each belongs? 


Tell what types should go har- 


moniously together? 


Select other furnishings and ac- 


cessories which would suitably 


go with them? 


Take any one as a nucleus and 


create a charming room round 
it? 


A knowledge of the characteristic details 
of furniture design and interior decora- 


tion is a never-ending source of pleasure 


and interest. 


But apart from this, such knowledge has 
immense practical value. It not only 
enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, but it presents the oppor- 
tunity, should you ever desire, to have 
an interesting career. Interior Decoration 
as a vocation affords a fascinating out- 
let for your artistic talents. Hundreds 
of men and women have found it a way 


to the expression of their ‘creative 
powers and a lucrative profession. Study 


it through the 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


This fascinating course, consisting of 30 lessons on period and modern 
decoration will enable you to create interiors with skill and assurance. 
. You are initiated into the mysteries of color, harmony, design and 
“arrangement, of how to handle the new modes in decoration, with 
the fabrics and accessories that go with them. 


What You Will Receive 


In addition to the course there has been included valuable supple- 
mentary working material which will give you every possible aid in 
planning decorating schemes for your own home or professionally. 
There is a technical book, a portfolio containing samples of fabrics, 
a set of 16 color plates illustrating latest fashions for draperies, color 
combinations, arrangement and many ingenious ideas for playing up 
decorative accessories to the best advantage. Everything possible has 
been selected to give you a thorough and practical knowledge of this 
subject. 


Mail this coupon today for complete information. 
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Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your Home Study Course 
in Interior Decoration. 
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very eloquent man. 
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FASCIST ITALY AS I SAW IT 


Now that Fascism has been destroyed 
throughout the greater part of Italy it is 
interesting to look back on that period 
when Mussolini was enjoying his great- 
est triumphs. At that time Jerre Man- 
gione visited Sicily and traveled in vari- 
ous other parts of Italy. 

Jerre Mangione is the author of the 
recent best seller, “Mount Allegro,” a 
delightfully humorous account of the 
tribulations of his picturesque Sicilian 
relatives who came to settle in Rochester, 
New York. This article about his ex- 
periences in Italy after the conquest of 
Abyssinia is written in the same warm 
human ‘Spirit as his book. Mr. Man- 
gione’s journey was an unpretentious one. 
He did not enjoy the hospitality of the 
Fascist hierarchy; nor was he privy to 
‘the secrets of the chancelleries of Rome. 
He was interested primarily in the or- 
dinary Italian people. As for the in- 
sufferable pomp and spurious glamor of 
Fascism, they are set forth with corros- 
ive irony by the photographs accompany- 
ing this article. 

Editorial Note 


IT TOOK ME nearly two days to say 
goodbye to all my relatives in Agrigento 
and promise them | would return some 
day. They complained bitterly that I 
should want to be anywhere else while I 
was in Italy and made me feel I was a 
heartless American who did not have 


the proper amount of love for his rela- 
tives. But I was determined to see some 


more Italian cities before I sailed back 
home. Even my uncle Pitrinu’s argu- 
ments did not sway me, and he was a 
“Listen, my beloved 
but donkey-headed nephew,” he said. 
“You can come back and see those cities 
some other time. They will always be 
here. We may not.” 

For four weeks my Sicilian relatives 
had deluged me with their hospitality. 
From the moment I got off the train and 
was greeted by a large delegation of 


SPLENDORS OF AN OLDER ITALY 


architectural glories of twenty-five centuries provided 
majestic background for the empty pageantry of the 
sist regime—a background of which Mussolini took full 


antage. . 
. nz te 


The Piazzo del Duomo in Milan at the !eft, 


ted by its historic cathedral, served frequently as a 
jin which Il Duce harangued his foilowers. The 


t the right, lent their splendor to particularly viru- 
nifestations of nationalism and today many of them 


by Jerre Mangione 


cousins and uncles bearing striking re- 
semblances to me, I was completely at 
their mercy. Because they all wanted to 
house me, they worked out a time 
schedule among themselves and passed 
me from one to the other as though I 
were some rare toy animal on whom each 
must lavish his affection. 

At first I was bewildered by their 
wholesale acceptance of me. After all, I 
was a stranger to them, born in another 
country of parents who had left Sicily 
more than thirty years before. But soon 
I became accustomed again to the fact 
that Sicilians, being Sicilians, automati- 
cally love anyone who is related to them, 
and fully expect their love to be returned. 
Whether I liked them or not made no 
difference to any of them. Neither did 
my personality nor my opinions, many 
of which did not jibe with theirs. I was 
one of the clan and that was all they 
needed to know to love me. All other 
considerations, so far as they were con- 
cerned, were intellectual distinctions that 


had no place in the world of Sicilian rela- 
tives—except, perhaps, as topics of con- 
versation which you discussed over a 
glass of wine if you had nothing more 
important to talk about. 

“But when will you be back?” my 
great-uncle Stefano wanted to know. “‘T 
am getting pretty old and can’t wait 
around for you forever.” 

“After the next war,” I said. “Maybe 
Fascism will be gone from Italy and 
then it will be good to come back again.” 

“Please don’t talk about another war,” 
he said. “There can’t possibly be an- 
other. It makes me sick in my stomach 
to hear such things.” The old man 
frowned as he embraced me. “It is very 
well for you to say things like that to me 
because I shall not repeat them. But 
keep your tongue still when you are out 
side the family. If you got into trouble 
with the Fascists, I don’t know how we 
would ever get you out of it.’ 

For anyone who did not like Fascism 
it was not a pleasant time to be in Italy. 


Gendreau and Henle 
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A few months before Italy had conquered 
Ethiopia and by now Mussolini had all 
but conquered public opinion. He had 
never experienced greater popularity dur- 
ing any time of his Fascist regime, and 
his press and radio were busy making the 
most of it, blowing up the Italian ego 
and building up resentment against the 
nations who had imposed the sanctions on 
Italy. The people were made to feel that 
their victory over Ethiopia was actually 
a victory over England and that as soon 
as Ethiopia, with its “tremendous re- 
sources,” began paying dividends they 
surely would have Europe by the tail. 

On my way to Palermo I had an argu- 
ment with a police officer who wanted to 
fine me for stretching my legs over an 
empty seat. I insisted that, being an 
American, I could not be expected to 
know about such regulations. “I’ve met 
many like you,” he said. “Just because 
you lived in America once you go around 
calling yourselves Americans.” 

I said I would prove I was an Amer- 
ican and showed him my passport. He 
refused to look at it and threatened to 
arrest me and have me delivered to the 
authorities at the next station. Since he 
seemed quite serious, I decided to use my 
highest trump card:-a letter from the 
Italian Propaganda Office in New York 
addressed to the Minister of Propaganda 
in Rome, which introduced me as “a 
young American journalist of Italian 
parentage who plans to write some maga- 
zine articles about the ruins of Italy.” 
What ruins it did not specify. But the 
letter impressed the policeman just as 
much as it had my Sicilian relatives. He 
immediately stopped his ranting, mut- 
tered something to the effect that regula- 
tions were regulations and moyed off 


among a chorus of snickers from the pas- 
sengers around me. 

Some of them became suddenly in- 
terested in me once they learned I was an 
American, and asked me a number of 
questions about conditions in the United 
States and about the attitude of Amer- 
icans toward the conquest of Ethiopia. 
(The latter question I had heard before 
and I was to hear again all the way 
through Italy.) None of my answers 
seemed to make much sense to them. 
They were skeptical when I said there 
was considerable unemployment in the 
United States and they were sure ] was 
talking utter nonsensewhen I told them 
that most Americans had been opposed 
to the conquest of Ethiopia. “Why how 
can that possibly be?” the man sitting be- 
hind me asked. “The United States was 
our great friend during the war. One 
of the first to lift the arms embargo and 
the only nation that would sell us the oil 
we needed to win.” 

I learned that all during the Ethiopian 
campaign the Fascist press, capitalizing 
on the friendship that most Italians felt 
for the United States, had done every- 
thing possible to create the impression 
that their war had our undivided support. 
England, on the other hand, was pre- 
sented as the arch-villain and Anthony 
Eden as its mouthpiece. In Rome a news- 
paperman told me: “The Fascist govern- 
ment ought to erect a huge monument 
to Eden out of sheer gratitude to him. 
He has done more to unify the nation in 
one unanimous acclaim of hate than any 
other man in Italian history.” 

I had already noticed the strong anti- 
British feeling among my relatives in 
Agrigento. One of them, who earned his 
living as a tourist guide, scolded me for 


pronouncing the word “new” the “Eng- 
lish” way, instead of the “American” 
way. Another insisted that I refer to 
my native language as “American” rather 
than English (he had never heard of H. 
L. Mencken). Most of them seemed 
convinced that England regarded the 
Italian people as inferiors, and constantly 
worked against their interests. 

Inasmuch as I had already had two in- 
terviews with the police since my arrival 
in Italy and was anxious to avoid an- 
other, I tried to avoid political arguments 
with strangers—particularly with the ar- 
dent young Fascist on the train who wore 
a party button and identified himself as 
a “student of international law.” Hold- 
ing me by one of my coat lapels, he ex- 
horted me on the greatness of Mussolini, 
“the universal man, the political genius 
who will lead Italy to greater glory.” He 
described himself as a very fine writer, 
pointed out that the literal meaning of 
his name was “old master,’ and offered 
to provide me with numerous essays 
about the wonders of Fascism, which I 
was to translate and publish in the United 
States. Fortunately, I did not have to 
listen to him very long because he got off 
at the next stop. 

I was not left alone for long. Two 
children across the aisle dressed in the 
uniform of the Balilla noticed my maps 
and came over to look at them, They said 
their father was taking them to Rome 
to attend the anniversary festival of the 
Bersaglieri, those plumed gentlemen of 
the Italian army who ride bicycles. After 
a while the father joined us and said this 
was the first time any of his family, in- 
cluding himself, had ever gone to Rome. 
He was a former Bersaglieri who had 
been disabled in the world war, and the 


POTENTIAL CANNON FODDER 


timental Italian mothers thought it was too cute 
words when their youngsters began their training 
as Fascist fighters. 


THE HEIR APPARENT OFFICIATES 


Mussolini’s ambitious and ill-fated son-in-law, Count Ciano, enjoyed his greatest sense of power 
in the period following Munich. In 1939 Ciano and Il Duce welcomed Lord Halifax and Prime 

Minister Chamberlain to a conference in Rome. 
Monkmeyer 
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THE FASCIST STADIUM IN ROME “MUSSOLINI IS ALWAYS RIGHT” “BELIEVE, OBEY, FIGHT’’ 
Heroic figures of athletes symbolizing the different prov- This slogan was blazoned on the Autarchy Mussolini's overweening = arr 
inces of Italy dominate the Mussolini Stadium in Rome Palace built in Rome to further the idea of was proclaimed on walls 
where many Fascist ceremoniais and contests were held. absolute self-sufficiency for Italy. all Italy. 


government was giving him and his chil mothers and this one was no exception. ing their shirts and c< 
dren reduced railroad fares to the fes- He hovered and fussed over his two boys their hair whether it n 


tival. with all the devotion of an affectionate not. Several times during the course of 


Italian fathers often make excellent mother. Every few minutes he was the trip he fetched a cheese and some 


PRELUDE TO ARMAGEDDON 


On their diplomatic trip to Rome in January 1939 Prime Minister Chamberlain and Lord Halifax were magnificently received at the capital’s opera 
house. Mussolini and Ciano stand with their guests in the two central boxes in the middle tier. 


bread from a satchel and urged them to 
eat. He had a large bottle of wine, which 
he kept feeding to them as though it were 
milk. “Drink it, my dears. It will make 
you good and sleepy and then you will 
feel more rested,” he explained. By the 
time we reached Palermo both boys, 
flanking their father, at either shoulder, 
were, indeed, somewhat drunk and sound 
asleep. 

I looked up some more relatives in 
Palermo, among them a hack-driver who 
had never had any love for the Fascists. 
Filipo was delighted to find someone who 
shared his views. He explained that 
whenever he became especially angry. at 
the Fascists and had to let off steam, he 
usually confided in his horse Garibaldi. 
Most of his human acquaintances, includ- 
ing his wife, he did not dare trust. His 
wife was a pretty woman who gushed 
about Mussolini in the same way that 
some American girls gush about their 
favorite Hollywood star. 

Filipo had once been active in the un- 


derground movement, but now he 
claimed there were almost no under- 
ground activities in Palermo because of 
the success of the Ethiopian war. When 
I asked him what had happened to the 
men he had worked with, he said, “Some 
of them have become good Fascists, and 
some are pretending they are good Fas- 
cists.” Only-one of his former colleagues 
was doing anything of a subversive na- 
ture now and that consisted of selling the 
British information about the military 
set-up in Palermo. ‘“‘He dislikes the 
British,” Filipo said, “but he hates the 
Fascists a great deal more, and since he 
is getting fairly well paid, his work 
doesn’t bother his conscience.” 

One day while we were wandering 
around the streets of Palermo in Filipo’s 
carriage he pointed to a tall elderly man 
riding in another carriage. “There goes 
a man who had the respect of all the anti- 
Fascists in Palermo,” he said. My friend 
explained that Don Gasparo was a 
wealthy man but had never gone along 


FLORENTINE PANORAMA 


with the Fascist regime. In 1926, when . 


_ the government arrested 14,000 Sicilians 


in Palermo as suspected anti-Fascists, a 
leader of the underground burst into Don 
Gasparo’s mansion one night and said 
that the police were hot on his trail. Don 
Gasparo asked his wife to go to bed 
and then hid him under her bed. When 
the police came, he told them they were 
free to search the house and conducted 
them personally from room to room. 
Arriving at his wife’s bedroom he said, 
“Here, gentlemen, is one room where no 
man other than myself is permitted to 
enter. My wife’s bedroom,” Fortunately, 
explained Filipo, the police were Sicilian 
gentlemen and hastily assured Don Gas- 
paro they had no intention of disturbing 
his wife’s privacy. 

The strong odor of Fascism was nearly 
everywhere else in Italy. It would have 
been a relief to speak out my thoughts to 
a person like Filipo now and then but, 
once I left my relatives behind, there was 
no one I could talk to frankly. The 


The Piazzale Michelangelo in the environs of Florence provided a superb view of that unhappy city before it was so tragically ravished by German 
vandalism. At the right is the dome of the cathedral; at the left, a replica of Michelangelo’s famous statue of David. 


Henle 


The meetings between Hitler and Mussolini that lead to the politica! ard military alliance between Germany and Italy provided Rome with abundant 
ceremonial pomp. On these notable occasions, however, the two dictato‘s never appeared to be particularly at ease in each others company. 


American tourists were as blind to Fas- 
cism as the patriots. Having skimmed 
the surfaces of the most popular tourist 
points in Italy and verified the miracle of 
the trains running on time there, they 
were cocksure that Mussolini was good 
for the country and that the Italians were 
a happy people under him. 

None of these Americans had seen the 
terrible poverty of the small towns in 
Southern Italy, where the peasants were 
being squeezed with taxes and hunger; 
or the long bread lines in the back streets 
of some of the big cities; or the wide- 
eyed rickety children hanging around the 
outdoor restaurants of Naples begging 
for something to eat. 

Only in Sorrento and in Venice, where 
there seemed to be fewer men in uni- 
form, did I catch glimpses of an Italy 
that appeared to be fairly free of Fas- 
cism. J heard almost no political talk in 
Sorrento the whole week I was there. It 
was as if the beauty and softness of the 
scenery deadened any desire to deal with 
the bitter world of reality. In Venice life 
was sharp and vivid and curiously non- 
Fascist. The prostitutes roamed around 
St. Marks Square as unregimented and 
as numerous as the pigeons. In all other 
cities they were housed in registered 
quarters and not permitted to solicit on 
the streets. 


HEYDAY OF THE CAESARS 


In Rome I visited a cousin who was a 
secret service man with the Department 
of Justice. To make certain he would 
meet me the moment I arrived he had the 
railroad station covered by four of his 
colleagues who posted themselves at the 
main exits and cross-examined any one 
who looked as though he had been born 
in the United States. They stopped about 
a half-dozen bewildered tourists before 
Mario himself spotted me on my way to 
a cab. 

“Why, you look more Italian than I 


do!” he said. ““No wonder these great de-" 


tectives missed you. But what kind of 
an American are you anyway with an 
Italian face like that?” 

In less than five minutes he was treat- 
ing me as though he had known me all 
his life. Mario wanted to know how I 
felt about Italy, which he claimed was 
my “mother country.” “I once saw an 
American movie of a mother and son 
who had been separated for twenty 
years,’ he said. ‘When they finally met 
they rushed into each other’s arms and 
were happy ever afterwards. Did you 
feel anything like that about Italy when 
your boat landed?” 

“T just felt as any American would,” 
1 confessed. 

He seemed disappointed in my answer. 

“But what about your Italian blood? 


THE GRAND CANAL 


The Grand Canal in Venice is 

flanked by palaces representing 

every style of architecture from 

the twelfth to the eighteenth 
century. 


Don’t you feel a powerful love for Italy ?” 


I said something non-commital to the 
effect that I liked Italy but didn’t care for 
the government. 

“Oh governments are nothing,” he re- 
assured me. “Pay no attention to them 
and you'll get along all right.” 

One morning I complained that I had 
not been receiving any mail lately and 
asked him whether the authorities could 
be holding it up. He told me not to 
worry. “You haven’t done anything 
against the government, so there is no 


(Continued on page 32) 
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PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY ISLAND 


On the tiny island of lona, off the west coast of Scotland, this group of men and women have gathered to honor the memory of the 

monk, Columba, who founded the monastery there 1500 years ago. They have come from all parts of Britain; they represent all churches 

of the Christian faith; and they will go home to live and preach the simple doctrines of Columba who believed that all life must be part 
of the service of God. 


SCOTLAND'S ISLAND OF CHRISTAIN 
FELLOWSHIP 


by Stephen Hopkinson 


Photographs from European 


THERE IS ONE BUILDING in the 
world in which every branch of the Chris- 
tian Church is legally permitted to hold 
its full service—and that is the Abbey of 
Iona, deeded to the Church of Scotland 
on that same condition—and it is fitting 
that all Britons, as well as all Christians, 
should feel at home there, for the story 
of Iona unites.,England, Scotland and 
Ireland. 

This little island—three miles long— 
is separated by a narrow strait from the 
big island of Mull, which itself lies off 
Oban on the west coast of Scotland. It 
has a long history. The very rock of 
which it is formed took shape in a world 
of molten lava, before any life stirred on 


THE ANCIENT ABBEY 


Through the lona Community, 

the Scottish Church is charged 

with the restoration of the old 

Celtic Abbey. The members 

themselves work on the re- 
building. 


the earth. But though it is so small, it is 
a tiny world of its own, with miniature 
loch and river, with plains and mountain 
ranges all to scale. Here, long ago, the 
Druid magicians set up the standing 
stones of their temples, among the round 
huts of savage men. 

And to it, in the year 563, came an 
Irishman from Derry, a prince by blood, 
named “Columba”—The Dove—with 
twelve companions. He was a follower 
of St. Martin of Tours, a Christian monk 
who believed that all life must be made 
part of the service of God, and whose 
fellow missionaries included farmers, 
fishermen, and doctors. By these call- 
ings, he held, they could praise God just 
as by singing and preaching. 

In Iona they built their monastery, 
from which the monks sallied out in pairs 
to convert Scotland. Unlike many mis- 
sionaries, they won the hearts of the 
pagan Druids, so that the Christian faith 
spread out across the continent itself, and 
Iona became a place of pilgrimage and 
the burial ground of Scottish, French and 
Viking kings. There lie Duncan and his 
murderer Macbeth; there lie unknown 
sailors cast up by the sea, and beside them 
two German airmen whose bodies were 
found drifting. 

England, too, knew of the fame of 
Iona, for from its shelter came Oswald to 
to claim his kingdom of Northumbria, 
and with him his friend, Saint Aidan. 


THE CELTIC CROSSES 


Among Celtic Crosses of a 
bygone age members of the 
community determine to build 
a true Christianity for the 
twentieth century. 


Very little is left of the first monastery 
of Columba, for it was sacked by the 
Viking raiders, But you can see the tall 
Celtic crosses, elaborate with twisting 
patterns of snake and vine and ships’ 
cable, that early ages set up, and you 
can see the silver-white sand of the 
beaches still called after the monks whom 
the Vikings martyred by the sea. 

The abbey as it stands today, and the 
ruined nunnery nearby, are a reminder 
of those Benedictine monks and nuns 
whom St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland, 
and devout follower of Roman rather 
than Celtic Catholicism, sent to take the 


place of Columba’s successors. But in 
turn the Protestant reformers of the six- 
teenth century drove out the Benedictines 
and left the abbey to decay. At last, 
about fifty years ago, the Duke of Argyll 
gave the ruins to the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, with the hope—which was 
duly carried out—that they would be re- 
stored. But even then a tourist was 
caught smuggling out the carved head 
which he had chiselled off an abbot’s 
tomb! 

Iu 1938 there came a chance. Through 
eight years of industrial depression, Dr. 
George McLeod, the parish minister of 


THE STREET OF THE DEAD 


Forty Scottish kings lie here with 
monks, islanders and an ancient bard 
whose songs are still sung on lona. 


COMMUNITY MEMBERS 


Members get up at 6:45, breakfast 

together and go to Bible reading and 

a lecture. There are discussions be- 
fore dinner and after. 


Govan, Glasgow, himself a Highlander 
and well-known to radio listeners, had 
seen how far men’s Sunday worship and 
week-day work had become separated 
from each other, so that they could find 
little meaning in the one and less happi- 
ness in the other. In Iona, he knew, 
Columba had once taught that these two, 
work and worship, must be one, and he 
thought that men, sharing in the job of 
rebuilding its ruined abbey, might find 
them so again. So he gathered a group 
of ministers and craftsmen, obtained the 
necessary permission, and plotted out a 
scheme by which in summer they should 
try this experiment together, and in win- 
ter all return to put their experience to 
the test in the crowded towns of the 
mainland. 

First they built wooden huts in which 
to live; then, under the direction of the 
master masons and craftsmen among 
them, they began the rebuilding itself, 
not as a lifeless copy of the old, but as a 
home where men, forgetting “dog-collar” 
and dungarees, might live and learn to- 
gether. 

So different groups of students came 
to lona, for a final training before start- 


(Continued on page 34) 


REBUILDING 


Under the supervision of an expert mason who 
is a member of the community and who spends 
six months of the year on the island, the 
laborious task of rebuilding the abbey is car- 
ried on. Every member and guest lends a hand 
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WALKING DRUGSTORES OF BOLIVIA 


These Bolivian soldiers are buying a supply 

of the indispensable coca drug which helped 

them to endure the climate of the lowlands 
when the Chaco War was fought. 


AMERICAN WIVES, nothers and sweet- 
hearts of United States soldiers now sta- 
tioned in Bolivia and Brazil have 
scratched their heads in perplexity re- 
cently on receiving V-mail from South 


America. There are many queer words 
that bewilder them. 
Such terms as “Callaguayas” and 


“walking drugstores” are only two puz- 
zling designations which have become 
part of our modern warrior’s vocabulary 
of alien terms. He has learned scores 
of foreign terms on the far flung fronts 
and in the strange lands of this global 
war. You will see many of these ex- 
pressions cropping out in letters to the 
folks baek home—words and~ phrases 
commonplace in foreign lands where our 
armed forces are fighting the Axis, but 
incomprehensible to those of us who are 
stationed on the domestic front. This 
article will clarify the meaning of one of 
these interesting words—Callaguayas. 

If you are one of those whose son or 
friend in Brazil or Bolivia has casually 
referred to a walking drugstore, you may 
wish to know something about this odd 
phenomenon. Walking drugstores are a 
fact. They walk all over South America 
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by John Hewlett 


With photographs by Kurt Severin 


and have been seen by thousands of our 
troops down below the Caribbean Sea. 

They are the Callaguayas, or Indian 
medicine men, originating in the province 
of Munecas, Bolivia, and they have con- 
tributed to the world’s pharmacopoeia 
many of the most important drugs. 
Some call the medicine man a humbug; 
but he is a smart man, You just can't 
laugh him off. 

Four centuries ago when the Spaniards 
first introduced syphilis into the Western 
Hemisphere the Callaguaya medicine man 
went snooping into the forests of upper 
Peru, Bolivia and Brazil and made quite 
a discovery for themselves as well as for 
all the infected people of the big ‘conti- 
nent who would experiment with their 
samples. The “cure” they unearthed was 
the milk of the Mumure tree. This served 
as a stop-gap until Dr. Ehrlich tame 
along four hundred years later with his 
famous magic bullet, and now later physi- 
cians with the sensational five-day “drip” 
treatment. Whether the Mumure milk 
ever effected a cure now seems unim- 


portant; but it would appear that the 
psychological and palliative benefits re- 
ceived by the sufferers were enormous. 

The Callaguayas had many years ago, 
and have now, a “sure-fire” cure for 
insanity—an analeptic they concoct from 
the marapuama bush. This is guaranteed 
to be even more efficacious in quieting 
the ravings of mad men than toucan 
feather rituals. 

But even if claims for these remedies 
are only the mouthings of fakirs, the fact 
remains that modern scientists have 
turned from sacrosanct citadels to other 
discoveries of the Callaguayas and have 
applied them sensationally in the practice 
of civilized medicine all over the world. 

While the medicine men of Munecas 
were distilling an emetic from the tiny 
douradinha plant—which looks like an 
American valentine—these walking drug- 
stores also were prescribing as freely the 
juices of the ipecacuanha plant which 
many an alcoholic knows by the name of 


ipecac; and which doctors have used fre- 
quently. Its efficacy has no limit. Its 


THE PRAYING MEDICINE MAN 


A curious figure seen in La Paz is the praying medicine man. 


He sits in front of the 


entrances to churches and prays for anyone who requests him to do so. When his prayer 
has been finished he is given a small coin as a reward. 
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properties asa cathartic were known to 
the Callaguaya centuries ago when he 
first sought to learn'the mysteries of the 
pretty creeping plant. He boiled down 
the stringy roots and looked for a sick 
Indian to test it on. Callaguaya lore 
American soldiers hear on the trail says 
the first Indian to take the medicine 
responded amazingly; but it was some 
time before the medicine men knew 
whether its action evinced in this par- 
ticular case would repeat itself. It was 
quite some time before another patient 
could be found to consume a dose—this 
time administered in smaller quantity. 
When this Indian only regurgitated, the 
Callaguayas knew they had a wonderful 
discovery. Indians who had been alarmed 
by the manifestations of the first man 
in the Western Hemisphere to take ipe- 
cac, now rushed to get the prescription 
from the Callaguayas who worked out the 
dosage properly in every way. These 
latter customers were similar to those 


people in America about 1860 who be- 
lieved the tomato was a “deadly love 
apple.” Not until some courageous fel- 
low thought he was risking his life to 
taste it could they be persuaded to eat it. 

These days soldiers are hearing a good 
deal about the tribe of Callaguaya priests. 
Many may call them quacks. But this is 
hardly a proper term for men who cer- 
tainly used, before Columbus sailed his 
little caravels from Cadiz, jalap made 
from a dried root which is a marvelous 
hydragog causing plentiful watery evacu- 
ations. 

Testimonials praising the Callaguaya 
come from everywhere. When the Cal- 
laguaya knuckles down to business and 
stays away from savage rituals, he is as 
convincing as the best North American 
physician with the most soothing bed- 
side manner. © 

Long before we were practicing witch 
burning in New England the Callaguaya 


had been making quinine from cinchona, 


THE COCA VENDOR 


and he was curing malaria and eepatilo 


fevers before any of the early settlers 


knew what lay west of the Connecticut 


River. 

Many a Bolivian will tell you that the 
Callaguaya first developed sarsaparilla as 
a medicine and a beverage from the 
smilax plant; that he used the tonic 
valerian—made from a perennial herb 
with small white and pink flowers—as 
early as its “first” discovery in the Old 
World; that to him must go the credit for 
developing tolu which was Callaguaya- 
prescribed in the jungle as a healing 
balsam when he learned by trial and 
error. dat it cotild be obtained from an 
evergreeg.”: -Another tonic ascribed to the 
ingenuity: NOt the Callaguaya is quassia— 
made from.the wood of a bitter ash—and 
said to,be*as efficacious for run-down 
female‘bodies as “Lydia Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound” or anything your doctor 
can prescribe for that tired feeling in 
man, woman, or beast. 


The dried leaves of the coca plant are sold openly in every market place throughout the Andes. Coca is chewed by the Indians as a remedy 


for cold, hunger, thirst and the rigors of high altitude. 


The drug keeps the Indians in an almost continuous state of slight intoxication, 


contributes to their fatalistic attitude toward life, and enables them to endure tremendous hardships. The drug was discovered cen- 
turies ago by the Incas who used it as an anesthetic in their remarkable brain operations. 


CORNER DRUGSTORE 


The beneficial herbs recommended by the 
witch doctors are on sale here. Andean medi- 
cine is in some respects primitive, but during 
centuries of trial and error the Callaguayas have 


‘discovered medicines that form an invaluable 


part of the pharmacopoeia of the modern doctor. 


MAGIC FROM THE JUNGLES 


Generations of medicine men have roamed 

the steaming fetid lowlands of Brazil and 

Bolivia in search of magic herbs. Some of the 

most efficacious of their pills and other con- 

coctions are On display at this portable phar- 
macy in a small Bolivian town. 
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WEIGHING COCA FOR SHIPMENT 


Coca planting is a big industry in. Peru, 

Bolivia, Ecuador and Colombia which countries 

consume close to eighty million pounds annu- 

ally. Children begin to chew coca when they 

are about seven years old. The habit is con- 

tinued throughout life and old men of seventy 
show no particularly bad results, 


Nearly every Indian in South America 
knows that the Callaguaya used the dried 
leaves of the foxglove as a heart tonic 
before the time of Pizarro, ex-swineherd 
of Estramadura; and the red men’s 
legend says Callaguayas unfortunately 
treated him with an extract made from 
the plant which may have been respon- 
sible for prolonging his life. Botanists 
called the spirit of foxglove digitalis— 
a name they derived from the Latin word 
digitus meaning finger. For the more 
imaginative, the leaves of the foxglove 
may resemble a digit. 

On down the list of the pharmacopoeia 
attributed to the Indian medicine men is 
to be found aconite, which the Callaguaya 


made from the perfectly beautiful plant 


he found in Bolivia which Americans 
call “monk’s-hood” or ‘“wolf’s-bane.” 
Aconite can be a powerful poison when 
distilled from some species of the plant ; 
and a powerful blessing when adminis- 
tered properly. The Callaguaya knows 


_how to prescribe it, and either way. 


Modern medicine has learned many of 
the secrets of the Callaguaya, who knew 
the deadly nightshade or bella-donna long 
ago, as well as cocaine, camphor and 
arnica. But one secret the Callaguaya 
knows best of all has never been imparted 
to any white man—the jealously guarded 


prescription for his “perfect” aborti- 


facient. _ 
The wise old Callaguayas wear the 
garb which has distinguished their kind 


for centuries—tribal raiment of long 
4) ; 


fi THE TOBACCO CURE 


In its more unpleasant manifesta- 
“45 tions the profession of witch doctor 
is totally absurd, Here a female rival 
of the Callaguayas, after preliminary 
‘hocus pocus of one kind or another, 


trousers made of blue cloth which is 
decorated with fringed cuffs, gray woolen 
shirts, and long narrow ponchos; cover- 
ing their heads are wide, straw hats. This 
costume is the only shingle the Callagu- 
aya has. In this he can be seen from 
afar; and the cries of “Callaguaya” 
sounding from the throats of joyous 
lookouts send word to the bedridden that 
relief is on the way. 

The Callaguayas start out from Chuma 
with only a few bags of herbs followed 
by three or four lesser associates. But 


when they return two or three years later 
they drive ahead of them a hundfed 
mules laden with merchandise of many 
nations, clothes and skins from Northern 
Bolivia and Peru, feathers and teeth 
from the Amazon of Brazil, newly-dis- 
covered aphrodisiacs from steaming 
jungle glades. To these are added a 
herbal physic, cassia, located in a plant 
which grows on the snowy side of a 
Chilean volcano. 

They leave Chumo relatively poor. 


(Continued on page 30) 


Commodore Perry’s landing in Japan on July 14, 1853 was attended with great pomp. 
Accompanied by his officers and flanked by marines and sailors the Commodore went 
to the place of reception preceded by a boatswain’s mate carrying his pennant and two 
youngsters with his letters of credence from President Fillmore in sumptuous boxes. 


JAPAN'S FIRST STEP 


TOWARD CONQUEST 


by Richard A. Shafter 


ISLAND HOPPING in the Pacific is be- 
ginning to show its underlying strategic 
pattern, As Japan’s “unsinkable car- 
riers” fall one by one before the con- 
certed onslaught of naval guns, aerial 
bombs and Marine rangers, the attack 
closes in step by step on the Nipponese 
mainland, The Marianas, which are even 
now undergoing the softening-up proc- 
ess preparatory to final assault and occu- 
pation, are only one thousand miles from 
the Japanese mainland. Even closer, a 
mere six hundred miles from Yokohama, 
are the Bonin Islands, a score of little, 
rocky islets that were the first stepping 
stones on Japan’s path to conquest. From 
the Bonin’s emanated during the first 
world war the thrusts that made the for- 
mer German colonies of the Marianas, 
Marshalls and Carolinas Japanese man- 
dates. The Bonins were a formidable 
base for naval operations then. They 
have grown more formidable since and 
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form today the northernmost anchor of 
Japan’s chain of island fortresses. Yet 
ninety years ago they were an American 
naval base. 

Their strategic and geographic vantage 
point at the cross roads of the direct 
routes from the Marianas to Japan and 
from Honolulu to Hongkong suggested 
itself to Commodore Perry when he was 
on his way to his peaceful invasion of 
Japan in 1853. He urged their formal 
occupation for more than military rea- 
sons. He had been one of the first ad- 
vocates of steampower in days when 
most of the Navy’s officers still regarded 
the winds as the only God-ordained 
medium of propulsion. He hoped the 
Bonins would “furnish connecting links 
or suitable stopping places for a line of 
steamers which, I trust, may soon be 
established between some of our Pacific 
ports and China.” 

The United States could have invoked 


The first to go ashore in Yedda Bay was th 
ter of the Mississippi under the command of 
tenant Bent. 
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Commodore Perry did not trust the Japs. 


istic ambitions of the island empire. 


Beneath pageantry and elaborate ceremonies 
attending the exchange of diplomatic amenities, the Admiral sensed the embryonic imperial- 
He urged that America take the Bonin Islands as a 


naval base, but they were permitted to fall into Japanese hands and are today a mighty 
defense bastion. 


both the right of discovery and the right 
of first occupation to maintain title to the 
islands. Yet when eight years after 
Perry’s visit to Japan the Nipponese gov- 
ernment informed Townsend Harris, the 
United States commissioner in the East, 
of its intention to occupy the Bonins, no 
objections were raised by Secretary of 
State Seward. Nor did Britain reassert 
the claim she had maintained as long as 
America seemed intent on regarding the 
Bonins as potential possessions. Short 
sightedness and jealousy of the two An- 
glo-Saxon countries made a present of 
the formidable outpost to Nippon. 

The pivotal position the Bonins occupy 
today in Japan’s Pacific defense system 
proves how farsighted the old commodore 
had been in his suggestions. Yet the his- 
tory of the American claim on the Bonins 
is more than a story of neglect of the 
military needs Perry had foreseen. When 


we permitted Japan to occupy them, we 


delivered into her hands not merely an 
embryonic Pacific commonwealth, but 
also’ the nucleus of a new race. Like 
Hawaii and Pitcairn, the Bonins had be- 
come the birthplace of a new anthro- 
pological variety. The handful of people 
Perry found there, who had_ either 
settled or been born in the islands, 
stemmed from half a dozen different na- 
tionalities and their Polynesian and 
Micronesian consorts. Under Perry’s 
guidance they gave themselves the rudi- 
ments of a constitution shaped after the 
township organizations of New England, 
whence, indeed, the most prominent of 
their number hailed. ; 

Like many other islands in the Pacific, 
the Bonins were brought to the white 
man’s. ken. -by-American__whalers.. In 
1820 the rich Japan grounds, abounding 


in cachalots and humpback whales, had 
been discovered, and Nantucket and New 
Bedford ships, as well as the vessels of 
other nations, began to concentrate in the 
seas of the forbidden island empire. It 
was but a question of time that one of 
the innumerable Nantucket Coffins, the 
captain of the whaler Transit, should find 
and visit the Bonins. On his return home 
in 1823, the news spread that good an- 
chorage, ample water and plenty of fresh 
vegetables for scurvy-ridden crews could 
be found there. 

Yet Coffin, in whose honor the islands 
were now named, was neither the first 
nor the last of their “discoverers.” They 
had been sighted, if not visited, as early 
as 1543 by the Spanish explorer Villalo- 
bos. Devout son of the Church that he 
was, Villalobos named them the Arch- 
bishop Isles, and gave them such ecclesi- 
astical appellations as San Augustino, 
San Tomaso, San Juan and San Roch. 
As Yslas del Arzo Bispo they figured 
largely in the Navigacion Especulata y 
Pratica, that first pilot book for the Pa- 
cific, printed by the Dominicans at Ma- 
nila. Other early Spanish and Portu- 
guese explorers might have sighted them 
as well before, in 1624, they were visited 
by Ogasawara Sadayori, a Japanese 
coastwise navigator, whom a typhoon had 
driven far off his course. . Finding them 
unoccupied, the Japanese called them 
Bonin Shima, the Land Without People. 
Another storm-tossed Japanese vessel re- 
discovered them reputedly fifty years 
later. In 1728 they were held in fief by 
Miyanuchi Sadayori, a descendant of 
that earlier visitor, and became known as 
the Ogasawara Islands. 


_, Only. four-years after-Coffin-the Bonins. . 


were discovered once again, this time by 
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THE FAVORY FAMILY 


A new race, similar to the offspring of the’mutineers of the Bounty and their Tahitian wives 
on Pitcairn Island, was beginning to develop on the Bonin Islands. The few descendants of 
the original Yankee settlers have now been reduced to complete poverty by their Jap masters. 


Captain Beechey. of H.B.M.S. Blossom, 
who promptly annexed them in the name 
of King George IV and gave them again 
a new set of names. The northern cluster 
he called Parry’s Group after the famous 


British admiralty hydrographer; the 
southern cluster he called  Bailey’s 
Islands; and the three main islands of 


the middle group be named Peel, Buck- 
land and Stapleton respectively. 


A board nailed to a-tree, celebrating the 
visit of the British whaler Supply in 
1825, was not the only indication found 
by Beechey that the attractions Coffin had 
lauded had meanwhile also been dis- 
covered by other whalers. Although 
lying in the same parallel as the Ryukyu 
(Loochoo) Islands, the Bonins are en- 
dowed with a tropical climate, not unlike 
that of Hawaii. There was plenty of tall 
timber, including the Australian kasua- 
rina and eucalyptus tree, from which 
spare spars could be cut to take the place 
of those gone by the board in one of the 
vicious squalls of the Japan Sea. There 
were lemon trees, producing a highly- 
valued anti-scorbutic. And there were, 
too, the standbys of South Sea vegeta- 
tion, breadfruits, plantains and yams. 
Giant turtles, stealthy nocturnal visitors 
to the few stretches of sandy beach, pro- 
vided a welcomé change from the eternal 
“salt horse” of a seafarer’s diet. And 
the main harbor, called Port Lloyd by 
Beechey, was not merely a sheltered an- 
chorage, but also a place where a whal- 
ing vessel could be careened and have her 
bottom scraped of a year’s or two growth 
of barnacles and seaweed, 
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Beechey also found two castaways 
there; one was a German named Witt- 
rein; the other’s name and nationality 
history has failed to record. Both of 
them had been members of the crew of 
the British whaler William which had 
been wrecked near Port Lloyd eight 
months earlier. The crew, able to get 
ashore to a man, had begun building a 
small schooner from the timbers of their 
old ship, when the whaler Timor ap- 
peared and picked them up, with the ex- 
ception of Wittrein and his companion. 
Whether the two balked at exchanging 
their earthly paradise again for the grimy 
business of whale hunting; whether they 
were mutinous characters, deliberately 
left behind; or whether they saw a chance 
to sudden riches in the almost completed 
schooner and the superabundance of san- 
dalwood, all trace of them was gone by 
the time the first definite attempt at settle- 
ment was made in 1830. 

The orginator of the settlement plan 
was Richard Charlton, the British consul 
at Honolulu. Eager to substantiate the 
claim established by Beechey’s annexa- 
tion, Charlton prevailed on five white men 
and twenty islanders to go to the Bonins. 
The unofficial head of the little expedi- 
tion was one Matteo Mazzaro, a Genoese, 
who had long sailed in British ships. But 
actual leadership soon devolved upon Na- 
thaniel Savory, a native of Bradford, 
near Salem, Massachusetts. There wag 
another Massachusetts Yankee among 
them, Aldin Chapin, and also a Dane and 
a solitary Englishman. A year later the 
little colony was joined by two more 


men, left.behind by the British whaler, 
Partridge. One of them, Joachim Gon- 
zalez, hailed from the Cape Verde Island — 
of Brava and soon became known as 
“Old Bravo.” The colony grew as other 
sailors either jumped ship to escape from 
the brutal treatment of some martinet of 
a skipper, or were marooned by a captain 
who wanted to rid himself of some peren- 
nial sea lawyer or incorrigible mutineer. 

Though no missionary ever found his 
way to them, the Bonin Islanders lived 
according to the Biblical command to be 
fruitful and multiply. Now and then a 
visiting whaling shipper could be per- 
suaded to take a betrothed couple out 
with him beyond the three-mile limit and 
there, by authority of his magisterial 
powers, Officially “splice the knot” that 
nature had already tied. Other unions 
were of a more casual nature. 

Savory soon became the most substan- 
tial and influential among the colonists. 
He cultivated lemon trees and carried on~ 
a regular trade in the skins of wild goats 
and sandalwood with Hawaii and Hono- 
lulu, besides furnishing passing ships 
with vegetables and- water—against a 
consideration. No doubt, more than one 
frugal skipper must have begrudged pay- 
ment for what formerly he could have 
had for the trouble of gathering. On at 
least one occasion Savory’s shrewd Yan- 
kee business acumen backfired. Or per- 
haps it was indeed a prearranged pirati- 
cal raid to which the colony was sub- 
jected. For the lorcha Saint Andrew and 
the schooner Louisa showed Danish 
colors when they ran into Port Lloyd 
one fine August day in 1849, in com- 
pany with the cutter Maid of Australia, 
yet their skippers boasted of such thor- 
oughly Anglo-Saxon patronyms as Baker, 
Hadley and Young. The three vessels 
had been badly knocked about in a China 
Sea typhoon on their way to Hongkong 
and, so their skippers explained, sought 


the shelter of Port Lloyd to provision 


and repair.. They paid the bills Savory 
presented to the last farthing and with- 
out a murmur. Yet on September 21 
Baker in his lorcha with the cutter came 
back and without further ado sacked the 
settlement, carried off Savory’s Hawaiian 
—and perhaps not very unwilling—wife, 
and burned the Yankee’s living quarters 
and warehouse down. Under the foun- 
dations they found his hoard of Mexican 
trade dollars. : 
Baker was still occupied with his re- 
venge when the French whaleship Nile 
entered the-harbor. Nine of her crew 
promptly jumped ship and teamed up 
with Baker, who furnished them with 
muskets and cutlasses. With these 
weapons they not merely stood off suc- 
cessfully all attempts of their ex-captain 
to recapture them, but they also aided 
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Baker in trying to hunt down the un- 


armed islanders who had taken refuge 
in the mountains. The Nile quitted Port 
Lloyd with her skipper shaking his fist 
from his poop at Baker and swearing 
vengeance. The possibility that the ex- 
citable Frenchman might fall in with 
some man-of-war called a stop to Baker’s 
further marauding. He and his cut- 
throats, too, sailed, after lighting a fare- 


_ well pyre that consumed every dwelling 


still left standing in the village. 

Savory and those who had survived 
with him had to begin from scratch to 
build their little empire. Their natural 
thirst for revenge was to bé disappointed 
when the next two men-of-war that 
visited Port Lloyd shortly after proved 
to be bent on other errands than to hunt 
the piratical Baker down. The British 
sloop Enterprise, in command of Richard 
Collinson, was bound to the Polar Seas 


to aid in the search for Sir John Frank- 


lin. The visit of the United States brig 
Dolphin was of more importance to the 
Bonins. She came out on a surveying 
voyage in connection with the plans for 
Perry’s expedition, for which :prepara- 
tions had been in progress ever since 
Biddle’s attempt to open Japan for inter- 
course with the rest of the world had 
failed\in ’46, 

The. Dolphin was shortly followed by 


the British surveying brig Serpent, whose 
_visit indicated that the jealousy between 
the two Anglo-Saxon nations, which 


eventually should deliver the Bonins into 
the hands of the Japs, was already at 
work. It shortly was to blossom forth 
in protests against the results of Perry’s 
visit to Port Lloyd. He stopped off there 
on his way to Japan with his flagship, the 
new paddle-frigate Susquehanna, and the 
Saratoga. Not being able to foretell what 
success his mission to Japan might meet, 
Perry thought it necessary to provide 
himself with a base to which he could 
retire if things should turn out badly. A 
day after dropping anchor, he and Savory 
signed. a deed by which Perry, or the 
United States rather, took possession of 
a “certain portion, parcel, or piece’ of 
ground fronting on what is called the 
ten Fathom Hole,” which Perry found a 
“suitable spot for the erection of offices, 
wharves, coal sheds, etc.” Perry ap- 
pointed Savory as “agent for the United 
States squadron under my command at 
the Bonin Islands, to look after the com- 
forts and interests of anyone who may 
land on the Islands from said Squadron.” 

To bolster Savory’s new official status 
with some additional civil authority Perry 
suggested to the islanders that a “club 
law” take the place of the state of Rous- 
seauian innocence heretofore enjoyed by 


ADMIRAL PERRY’S FLEET 


them. It needed not much persuasion to 


. make the colonists accede to the com- 
-‘modore’s wishes. They met, adopted their 


new “constitution” and elected Savory 
as their chief magistrate. Two more of 
their number, James Motley and Thomas 
H. Webb, were chosen councilmen. 


While these preparations for the first 
rudimentary civil government the islands 
had known were in progress, Bayard Tay- 
lor surveyed the southern half of Main 
or Peel Island, and Dr. Fahs, assistant 
surgeon of the Susquehanna, the northern 
portion. : 


Perry made no secret about his ulti- 
mate intentions as far as the Bonins were 
concerned. To make doubly sure of the 
foothold gained, he dispatched Com- 
mander John Kelly in the sloop Plymouth 
while the rest of the squadron wintered 
at Napa in the Ryukyu Islands after the 
first inconclusive visit to Yedo. Kelly 
took possession of the southernmost of 
the three clusters of islets by hoisting 
Old Glory from a flagstaff, firing a 
seventeen-gun salute, and burying a bottle 
with some documents, “giving the true 
history of the islands and assigning the 
credit to the genuine discoverer, the 
American whaling captain Coffin.” The 
main island of the cluster was named 


(Continued on page 30) 


Not knowing what kind of a reception he might meet Perry assembled a formidable fleet for his peaceful invasion. Among 
the ships were the Saratoga and the Susquehanna in which Perry sailed to the Bonin Islands and established a naval hase 


there. 
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TOWBOATS IN UNIFORM 


THE YEARS IMMEDIATELY preced- 
ing and following the Civil War are 
frequently grouped and designated as 
“the golden age of river transportation.” 
It was, indeed, a glamorous era with hun- 
dreds of fine packets, gleaming white 
steamers priding themselves upon their 
beauty and expensive furnishings. Some 
were speedy craft, and boat racing often 
stimulated wagering far from the yellow 
rivers. This sport reached its peak in 
the celebrated race of the Robert E. Lee 
and the Natchez run between New Or- 
leans and St. Louis. 

In addition, there were towboats, 
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by David I. Day 


powerful steamers built for strength 
rather than speed, always at work push- 
ing great freight barges before them. 
After the turn of the present century, 
even this prosaic activity was brightened 
by newspaper publicity concerning the 
immense tows of coal taken from Pitts- 
burgh to New Orleans. These tows 
were greeted by crowds lining the river 
banks. They were truly impressive 
sights, the barges of the biggest of them 
covering five acres or more. 

The largest and most powerful of the 
coal towboats of 40 years ago was the 
Sprague, over 200 feet long and with 


CARGOES OF WAR i 


Never in history has so much freight been transported 
on the Mississippi and the Ohio. Typical of the modern 
boats that move these huge cargoes is the oil-burnin 
sternwheel steamer Jason in the upper picture. Before 
it are 29,000 barrels of gasoline, 4,500 tons of scrap 
iron, 600 tons of sulphur and 600 tons of bauxite, al 
valuable war materials. In the lower picture a Dies 

propelled vessel is pushing oil barges, 


about 2600 horsepower. She deserves spe- 
cial mention because she is still at work 
and still rates as the biggest of her kind 
on earth. Serving as a link-between the 
old days and the new, “Big Mommer” as 


she is known with sincere affection along 


two thousand miles of waterways, has 
changed jobs. In her youth, she towed 
coal down the rivers. Now, in age, she 
tows gasoline upstream from Baton 
Rouge to Memphis. 

The best way to feel in your soul the 
impact of this movement of water-borne 
essential commodities is to ride a tow- 
boat up to the Twin Cities from the 
mouth of the Ohio. You will pass tow- 
boats, big and little, clean ones and dingy 
ones, some almost yacht-like while others 
are as chubby as miniature Spanish gal- 
leons. There will be steamboats, Diesel 
vessels, and some little gasboats. Some 
are propelled by the traditional stern 
paddlewheels. The remainder have screw 
propellers, “egg beaters” in river slang. 
There will be single-screw, twin-screw 
and triple-screw towboats, employing one, 


The oldest and biggest of river towboats, the 


Sprague pushes oil from Baton Rouge to 
: Memphis. 


two and three engines, respectively. They 
have one thing in common. -They are all 
pushing barges of freight. 

Now, on this stretch of river, as on 
all others, you will see every sort of 
cargo. Crude oil from Texas going up 
meets Minneapolis flour coming down. 
Upstream are shipments of Illinois farm 
implements and Pittsburgh steel passing 
downstream boats with Wisconsin canned 
goods headed for New Orleans and the 
wide world. At times, you will witness 
coal going up, a single towboat pushing 
from 10,000 to 15,000 tons. A hundred 
other commodities are riding the river. 

It is all very romantic to sing the 
praises of the days when Mark Twair. 


STARTING ON ITS FIRST TRIP 


When they are launched and make their 
trial trips, it is the custom for the new 
river towboats to fly the flags of all the 
Allied nations. The St. Louis Socony is 
typical of the war-built river craft. 
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was a river pilot. But the figures re- 
veal that neither Mark nor any of his 
contemporaries saw or even dreamed of 
river freight operations as they are car- 
ried on today. Every hour of the day 
or night, single tows pass up and down 
the Mississippi that by sheer weight 
would sink in a minute the Robert E. Lee, 
the Natchez and a half-dozen more like 
them. 

Looking backwards to 1916 and 1917 
helps us to understand what is happening 
on the waterways of 1944. At the out- 
break of World War I, and before, the 
American railroads were overworked to 
the point of exhaustion. This _ fact 
focused attention upon our neglected 
rivers. A little later, the Director-General 
of Railroads tried to provide towboats 
and terminals for the lower Mississippi 


and Warrior Rivers to alleviate the trans- . 


portation bottleneck. 

It seems strange today that the little 
Monongahela River in Pennsylvania was 
then the only one in the country available 
for steady freight barge operations. 
However, it worked overtime, pushing 
raw materials to the factories making 
weapons and other war supplies. The 
stream is small but its contribution tc 
victory then was very large and impor- 
tant, indeed. 

The nation did not forget this demon- 
stration of what a river can do. When 
the people became aware of the fact that 
low water in dry summers, the deposits 
of silt in the channels, and railroad com- 
petition had combined to drive nearly 
all the boats out of business, there was a 
clamor for congressional action. Start- 
ing about 1920, we find Congress appro- 
priating vast sums of money to dredge 
and to straighten the rivers and to con- 
struct a system of locks and dams on 
many rivers, especially the upper Missis- 


Ingalls Shipbuilding Corporation 

The steamship Horace C. Watson is the largest 

sea cargo vessel ever built on our inland rivers. 

It was launched at Decauter, Alabama, on the 
Tennessee. 


sippi, the Ohio and the Illinois. This 
project, carried on under the supervision 
of the Army Engineers, is connecting all 
the channels into one closely integrated 
system. 

On all these “canalized rivers” we now 
have a nine-foot stage of controlled water 
at all seasons except during periods of 
natural floods. Organized efforts are 
now being made to extend this system of 
locks and dams to other rivers and to 
provide a twelve-foot water stage. There 
can be no doubt that after the end of the 
war, there will be carried forward ex- 
pensive improvements on the lower Mis- 
sissipi and the old turbulent Missouri. 

As matters stand, the river transporta- 
tion figures are surely impressive enough. 
In 1942, the last year for which com- 
plete statistics are available, over 92,000,- 
000 tons of freight moved on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. The year be- 
fore that, it was 86,000,000. In 1940, it 
was 73,000,000. We know enough of 
1943 to state that the year showed an- 
other jump in tonnage and indications 
are that a further increase will show in 
1944. This is waterways transportation 
‘ (Continued on page 32) 
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SONGS THAT SAILED 
CLIPPER SHIPS 


by Commander J. E. Capstickdale 


The great tea clipper Oriental was one of the finest American sailing ships that ever sailed to the Far East. 


AS A BOY I was taken to visit an old 
sea baron, a man who had commanded 
two China tea clippers, Chinaman and 
Chinsura. The old man said what had 
pleased eon most over a long life had 
been the a chanteys that he had 


, as ae set their 
sails at the gia Anchorage at the 
mout# of the Foochow Rivers And for 
the next few years I Bok: for the day 
when ey too would — he Yankee crew 
sing such a chant 

My ¢ chance came the very day I joined 
a school ship on the Mersey. A tall 
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THE ORIENTAL UNDER FULL SAIL 


a crew of 109 men. 


ship came from out of the Salthouse 
Dock to make for the open sea—a great 
three skysail yarder, with beautiful taper- 
me | masts and yards, that were never 
ully imitated in iron or steel. She 
s a Down-Easter, the Wandering Jew 
of Bath in the State of Maine, and the 
chantey was “Blow Boys, Blow.” 


successf 


“A fine tall ship coming down the river. 

Blow, boy-oys, BLOW ! 

Her masts and yards they shine like silver. 

Blow, boys, buily boys, BLOW! 

And who do you think of this ‘ship is 
skipper ? oun 


Blow, bey: -oys, BLOW! a 


= 
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She carried 


I guess John Brown, the big buck nigger. 
Blow, boys, bully boys, BLOW.” 


The great ship passed, but never to sail 
out of memory. Insthe forty years that 
followed I heard and, having a top’sl 
yard voice myself, sang many a hundred 
chanteys, but not one came to the peak 
set by the crew of the Wandering Jew. 

There was a reason for this. The reso- 
nant elm and oak of American ships 
possessed far superior acoustical proper- 
ties to those of British steel ships. The 
bulwarks were higher, their topgallant 
rail being at mouth level. The voices 


were of different caliber, many of them 
being those of Southern state Negroes, 
with whom melody is life, and great 
resonant voices almost the invariable rule. 
The Negroes favorite chantey, a haul- 
ing one, was “Roll the Cotton Down.” 


__. “Oh-h were you ever in Mobile Bay? 
> - + ROLL the cotton DOWN. 
4 A ’screwing cotton all the day; 
Oh, roll the cotton down.” 


- Their quaint phraseology allied with 
_ tremendous voices made this chantey a 
thing to be remembered through life— 
. for in it the singers lived. They had 
_ spent their boyhood and early manhood 
screwing cotton into the holds of tall 
clipper ships, always to sing as they 
screwed. 
_ Another great cotton chantey was 
“Bound for Alabam’,” and Negroes alone 
knew how to make the most of this. 
A true Down East chantey was “Ranzo 
—Reuben Ranzo.” 


“Now Ranzo was no sai-ailor 
Ranzo, boy-oys, Ranzo 

He was a New York tailor; 
Ranzo, boy-oys, Ranzo”’ 


which told how Reuben went to sea in a 

Down East whaler, to learn navigation 

- and become “the Captain of her.” Al- 

i though a Cape Codder, this chantey was 

_ equally a favorite with Negroes, for 

: cradles alike in the warm Southern states 

and on the bleak coast of Maine, had 
G been rocked to its rhythm. 

These chanteys were “hauling songs,” 
when in hoisting great yards and sails 
-._ of heavy cotton canvas, breath had to be 
conserved, to be let go at the peak of 
effort twice in each chorus line—when 
something had to move. Sometimes the 
line of men tailing on the stout halliards, 
alternate side and side, approached two 
‘hundred feet in length. The great tea 

clipper Oriental carried a crew of 109. 
What an appeal to the imagination! 
_ Other chanteys were of a different 
‘kind. Some were for heaving around the 
_ capstan. These had longer verses and 
choruses, and in these the American ones 
stood supreme. They had the material 
to draw upon — their country’s colorful 
~ history, so largely maritime; its Civil 
War, great rivers, Indian chiefs and 
princesses ; its then unique clipper ships, 
the greatest the world ever saw, with 
their most stirring trade to California 
i around the Horn. This epoch was 
marked by the tuneful chantey “Sacra- 
[Se ESRETIOG eal 
— “For there’s plenty of gold so I’ve been 
told, on the banks of the Sacramento.” 
“Rolling River” was as good a chantey, 
and so was “Shenandoah, I love your 
__ Daughter,” in which again the patriotic 
Negroes came fully into their own. 
These written words are cold poor 


\ 
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things only. There is at hand no spacious 
windswept deck with high bulwarks and 
deckhouses to catch and throw about the 
great volume of melody; no taut- 
stretched, dark-clewed and humming hol- 
lows of sail to give the teverberations 
that were the very essence of the song. 
Thesé, ¢h¢ old sailor, and he alone, draw- 
ing on remembrance, can recapture in 
their full magnificence. Yet there must 
be in them something to stir a chord in 
the hearts of all those who have in their 
blood a tinge of brine from the salt seas, 
and an interest in navigation—the gift of 
a hundred seamen ancestors. 

Of course, the’ American seanien were 
not the only chafiteymen; the Bluenoses 
ran them a good second in ships almost 
as excellent, commanded often by Down 
East skippers. 

These ships, raking the stars with their 
trucks, superbly sailed, and hard driven 
in wind to the last verge of daring, had 
for crews hard bitten descendants of the 
old Gallic trappers and backwoodsmen— 

(Continued on page 33) 


IN THE DAYS OF 
THE CLIPPERS 


There were chanteys 
for all the important 
group activities of the 
old sailing ships from 
the “hauling songs” 
sung when the great 
yards of canvas were 
hoisted- to the chan- 
teys sung when the 
sailors were heaving 
around the capstan. 
The two drawings il- 
lustrate these activi- 
ties. The lithograph 
below shows the clip- 
per ship Dreadnought 
built at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts in 
1853. 


BLUEPRINTS 


WHEN OUR FIGHTING MEN 
get through using their vehicies of de- 
struction in liquidating our enemies, 
they will return to find that Uncle Sam 
has been perfecting elaborate plans. to 
make it possible for them to hit the sky- 
ways and byways with vehicles of peace. 

So that Congress may have concrete 
proposals upon which to act quickly and 
intelligently as soon as hostilities cease, 
President Roosevelt as much as a year 


FOR POST-WAR AMERICA 


by Frederick Hollowell 


ago requested various Government de- 
partments and agencies to begin study- 
ing how the welfare of returning veterans 
might best be promoted. 

Of course, Congress will have the last 
word. Whatever it decides will reflect 
the desires of the people, including the 
veterans. But the operating agencies, as 
a result of long experience and study, are 
in a position to propose for Congress to 
dispose. 


WATER FOR THIRSTY SOIL 


Among the most important government 
departments with concrete proposals oi 
far-reaching importance is the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, traditional custodian 
of the Nation’s natural wealth. Many 
months ago this Department began round- 
ing out plans designed to offer oppor- 
tunities to veterans in a great variety of 
lines of endeavor. When and if ap- 
proved by Congress, these blueprints of 
contemplated projects may affect the 


Among the most important projects of the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of the Interior are those for the irrigation of vast 
sections of the West—projects to transform semi-arid territory into an ever normal granary provided with an ever normal cistern. 
Typical of the completed projects of the Department is the Contra Costa Canal near Oakley, California. 


BRON 


POST-WAR IRRIGATION PROJECTS AND ‘ ‘ 
MOUNT RANIER NATIONAL PARK 


The rings on the map at the left represent irrigation or power projects on the post-war pro- 
gram of the Bureau of Reclamation. There are 236 of them which will require a year’s work 
of more than a million men and, when completed, they will offer opportunities for millions 
more. The photograph below shows Emmon’s Glacier, on Mount Ranier, Washington, the 
largest glacier in the United States. After the peace is made our National Parks will require 
improvements of many kinds to repair the deterioration that has taken place during the war. 
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U. S. Department of the Interior 


lives of millions of Americans in all parts of the country. Our national parks, some of nature’s finest masterpieces, hay- 
These have now crystallized to such an extent that translat- ing been allowed to run down during the war, will require con- 
ing them into deeds could begin almost as soon as the guns have siderable refurbishing to play their part in the Nation’s tourist 
ceased to smoke. Construction work alone would provide the business, which before the war accounted for expenditures equal 
equivalent of a year’s work for more than 1,500,000 men, the to that of the steel industry. . 
Department calculates. Normal expenditures will require an outlay of about $11,000,- 
Irrigation, power development, flood control, forest protec- 000 immediately following the war, providing approximately 
tion, new mining techniques, fish and wildlife conservation and 4,300 man-years of part-time labor. The long-range program— 
many other economically justifiable projects are encompassed for parkways, secondary roads and trails, administrative, utility 
in the Department’s broad-gauged plans. Most of its bureaus and residential buildings and other tourist-attracting facilities— 
will play their proportionate parts. How each bureau fits into calls for an annual expenditure of $21,500,000 over a decade, re- 
the program may be seen by calling the roll of the Department quiring annually 8,600 man-years of labor, mostly of a seasonal 
of the Interior. and intermittent nature. 
In the expectation of again being host to millions of Amer- National Park Service officials estimate that its annual outlay 
ican vacationists, The National Park Service is getting ready for improvements would average about one dollar per visitor at 
'' to receive company in the style to which the post-war plecsure the 1941 rate of tourists to national park areas. This would be 
seekers will be entitled. offset by the tax on gasoline used in getting there, whether the 
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MAN MADE OASIS 


Even the winds are harnessed to help provide much needed water for the great Western graz- 


ing lands where livestock production can be considerably improved. 


Post-war plans of the 


Grazing Service of the Department of the Interior call for 2,500 additional water wells like 


oratories through the United States. 


re such stations to increase the food supply and furni 


the one shown here. 


tourists use helicopters or automobiles. 
In 1941, for instance, more than 21,000,- 
000 persons visited the nation’s parks. 
The American Automobile Association 
estimates that during that year about 
54,000,000 persons made motor trips in 
16,000,000 motor cars, expending more 
than $6,000,000,000 on gasoline, repairs, 
hotels, amusements and other incidentals 
which contribute to having a good time. 
Since the parks are scattered throughout 
the country, such an expenditure would 
benefit all sections 

Protection of the nation’s billion-dollar 
game and fur assets and construction of 
facilities to furnish scientific assistance 
in attaining a potential annual production 
of seven billion pounds of fishery prod- 
ucts are featured in the post-war plans 
of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

Anticipating a resurgence of both in- 
dustrial fishing and the intensified activity 


FISH HATCHERY IN WEST VIRGINIA 


e Fish and Wild Life Service maintains many experimental and research 
Its post-war plans call for scores of 
sh outdoor recreation. 
U. S. Department of the Interior 


of the amateur Izaak Waltons and Nim- 
rods, it has plans to perpetuate our wild- 
life resources, which, besides furnishing 
a major portion of the recreational activi- 
ties of a sport-loving people, are respon- 
sible for an annual turnover of $780,- 
000,000 in fishing tackle, sports clothes 
and other accessories. 

The program, costing about $115,000,- 
000, could provide approximately 55,000 
man-years of employment spread over 
three years, if Congress approves. Much 
of the work can be performed by un- 
skilled labor, since it involves such things 
as the construction and development of 
wildlife refuges, fish hatcheriessand rear- 
ing ponds, stream and lake improvement, 
sewage and industrial waste disposal, re- 
forestation and improvement of wildlife 
habitats. 

Scientific assitance to the fishing in- 
dustry calls for such facilities of experi- 


Irrigation has achieved miracles in the arid region of the Southwest. 
view in the Yuma Valley, three miles south of Yuma, Arizona, shows an 
irrigated citrus grove in the background. 


WILD LIFE SANCTUARY 
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This wild life refuge in California is typical of the san 


tuaries planned by the Fish and Wild 


Life Service 


build up our wild life which has been seriously deplet 


in recent years, 


mental stations and research laboratories, 
vessels for the development and explora- 
tion of fishing grounds and fact-finding 
surveys to provide comprehensive inven- 
tories of the status of the industry. 

High on the list of “musts” is also the 
control of predatory animals. War con- 
ditions have seriously disrupted this 
work, and the situation is critical. Ro- 
dents and other predatory animals will be 
so numerous by the end of the war that 
sheep and poultry growing in many parts 
of the country will be a hazardous busi- 
ness. 

As the federal government’s chief real 
estate agent since 1812, the General Land 
Office will play an important post-war 
role in facilitating the economic rehabili- 
tation of returning servicemen. 

Besides opening up resettlement possi- 
bilities for veterans, the General Land 
Office program could provide nearly 18,- 


MAKING THE DESERT BLOOM 


desert land. 


This — 
In the foreground is typical dry 


000 man-years of employment over a 
period of several years at an estimated 
cost of approximately $47,000,000. The 
program includes such projects as de- 
velopment of public lands in Alaska, 
cadastral surveys, range improvements, 
and development and protection of the 
2,500,000 acres of revested railroad grant 
lands in Oregon and California. 

An important part of the program also 
will consist of the disposal or administra- 
tion of large areas of public lands that 
were withdrawn during the war for troop 
training grounds, bombing practise and 
other military purposes. The leasing of 
public lands for wartime mineral exploi- 
tation was a vital contribution to victory, 
and judicious continuation of such de- 
velopment in peacetime is a distinct possi- 
bility. The handling of the legal intri- 
cacies and other administrative problems 
of dealing with such a vast public estate 
will add enormously to the General Land 
Office’s post-war duties. 

New and fertile farmland aggregating 
as much territory as the State of Mary- 
land would be brought into cultivation as 
one of the many economic benefits result- 
ing from post-war plans of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. If Congress approves, the 
Bureau will be ready: when hostilities 
cease to proceed with 236 projects in 17 
Western states which, when completed, 
will do more to change living conditions 
than did the early pioneers and forty- 
niner’s. : 

Completion of these projects would 
bring to virtual fruition the long-range 
reclamation plans that have been gradu- 
ally taking shape since the reclamation 
laws first were enacted. They are designed 
to harness the vast horsepower of the 
great Western rivers that heretofore has 
been wasted. Careful engineering studies 
have convinced the experts that these un- 
tamed forces of Nature can be made to 
_do man’s bidding and advance the cause 
of Western civilization. 


The Bureau’s plans call for completing | 


a major portion of construction work 
over a four-year period soon after the 
war. Actual construction would provide 
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553,000 man-years of employment, and 
the manufacture of contributory ma- 
terials would require another 698,000 
man-years of labor 

The cost of construction is estimated 
at $2,952,613,000, all of which—except 
that portion dealing with flood control 
and navigation—would be reimbursable 
under the reclamation laws. 

Most of the program has to do with 
irrigation. Out on the ranges, where the 
skies are not cloudy enough to make 
farming feasible, the various irrigation 
projects would provide water for 6,707,- 
639 acres of never-used but potentially- 
fertile soil. In addition, supplemental 
water would be channeled to 9,365,295 
acres of land on which farming is a pre- 
carious gamble due to inadequate and un- 
certain rainfall. Instead of suffering 
periodic droughts, causing losses out- 
weighing the cost of permanent. irriga- 
tion facilities—to say nothing of the 
human misery involved—this vast ex- 
panse of semi-arid territory can have an 
ever-normal granary if it is provided 
with an ever-normal cistern. 

The settlement possibilities are wide- 
spread. On the newly-irrigated land 
alone it is estimated that a good living is 
possible for at least 85,000 farm families, 
and 50,000 additional families can find 
room for profitable farming on the semi- 
arid land to be furnished with supple- 
mental water. 

For every additional farm family 
settled on the fully irrigated land another 
family can find a good livelihood in new 
or enlarged villages and cities resulting 
from the development. 

The program should go a long way 
toward solving the post-war economic 
problems of the throngs of war workers 
who have migrated to the West to build 
ships and airplanes and other war 
weapons. 

Hydroelectric power, foresightedly de- 
veloped before the war by the Reclama- 
tion Bureau at Grand Coulee, Bonneville 
and other sites, has been the lodestone 
attracting these hordes of war workers. 
And cheap hydroelectric power will play 


THE WATER HOLE 


Twenty thousand reser- 
voirs such as this, where 
sheep can drink, are 
needed for the full utili- 
zation of the 142,000,- 
000 acres of the Federal 
range. To construct these 
emecessary reservoirs will 
require the work of from 
three to five thousand 
men for about three years. 


U. S. Department of the Interior: 


a large part in keeping them there; 

The West, having tasted industria] 

blood during the war years, is not likely 
to be satisfied with less substantial fare 
when peace comes. It will want to make 
use of these hundreds of thousands of in- 
dustrially trained personnel, and further 
develop the vast source of electric energy 
that Nature has ready for the taking. 
- Improvement of 142,000,000 acres of 
federal range lands in ten Western states 
to provide a more stable and dependable 
source of livestock products is contem- 
plated in the post-war plans of the 
Grazing Service. 

To accomplish this task it will be ready 
with plans for the construction of thou- 
sands of small range-improvement proj- 
ects. These are grouped into fourteen 
major types such as water development, 
fencing, revegetation, erosion control, 
stock trails, bridges, truck trails, fire pro- 
tection and the control of rodents and 
other predatory animals. 

Up to now the lack of such facilities 
has resulted every year in losses esti- 
mated in the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, greatly overshadowing in the long 
run the $226,000,000 estimated cost of 
the whole improvement program. Thou- 
sands of head of livestock, for instance, 
die of hunger and thirst in this vast ex- 
panse of semi-arid territory equivalent to 
all the New England states, plus New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia. Besides, the losses 
from uncontrolled depredations of preda- 
tory animals, floods, forest fires and other 
damage from nature on the rampage are 
almost incalculable. 

A complete inventory of the country’s 
natural assets, as a necessary prelude to 
their intelligent exploitation, is comprised 
in the post-war plans of the Geological 
Survey. 

When the shooting stops, that long- 
established diagnostician of the nation’s 
economic condition, will be ready to pre- 
sent Congress with a fact-finding pro- 
gram calling for 27,000 man-years of 
employment. Designed to be spread over 

(Continued on page 34) 
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IN LATIN AMERICA’S 200 


by Edna H. Evans 
With photographs by Wm. J. Evans 


Collared peccaries have thick, coarse, grey bristles tipped white, and there is a white collar around their necks. 


EXPLORERS, BIG GAME HUNTERS and camera men have 
pretty thoroughly ransacked Africa and Asia, seeking out all the 
strange and spectacular animals to be found there and making 
them known to the general public. ; 

Americans are acquainted with elephants and rhinos, with giant 


The wild coatis are ferocious crea- As blue-eyed, black-spotted kittens oce- 
tures, but when they are tamed like lots are shy, playful and quite as charm- 
this youngster they are gentle. : ing as a domestic Persian. 


pandas and tigers, even though they have never traveled farther 
from home than the nearest fair-sized zoo, Africa isn’t the 
dark continent any longer, so far as its wild animal life is con- 
cerned, and neither is Asia such an unknown land. 

But almost on America’s doorstep are relatives of the ele- 


The tapir is a new world relative of the elephant and the rhinoceros. 
It is about the size of a pony and has heavy hoof-like toe nails like @ 
primitive horse. 


ORANGE-BEAKED TOUCANS 


he toucan is one of the most colorful of South American birds. Its 

eak,which reaches a length of eight inches is deep orange with a large 

lack spot near the tip. Its plumage is black except for the white 
throat edged with red. 


The kinkajou possesses a long, furred, prehensile tail and spends 
most of its time in trees. Its favorite food is bananas. 


phant and the rhino, the panda and the tiger, about which we 
have heard little or nothing. These animals live in the jungles 
and mountains of Central and South America. No doubt when 
the postwar tide of gringo tourist cars begins sweeping over 
the Pan-American Highway again, these Latin American ani- 
mals will become better known. And, since Americans are 


notorious pet lovers, some of them may become pets The iguana of Central and South America sometimes reaches a 
q y a ' length of six feet. Despite its sinister appearance its flesh is greatly 
(Continued on page 33) relished by natives, 
d basilisk is found amidst the luxuriant The gila monster is the only poisonous species of lizard in the new world. It is usually two 
along the rivers and streams in the feet in length and has a thick body with pinkish and yellowish blotches. Its powerful jaws, 
lands of Mexico and Guatemala. which contain poison, are so tenacious that they must be pried loose from its victim. 
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JAPAN’S FIRST STEP TOWARD CONQUEST 
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(Continued from page 19) 


Hillsborough by Kelly, and its main 
harbor Newport. The cluster itself 
became subsequently known as_ the 
Kelly Group. 

Perry's rather direct methods 
prompted Naval Secretary Dobbin to 
caution him that his mission ought to 
remain peaceful. In return Perry in- 
formed Dobbin bluntly that he did not 
hesitate to “assume the responsibility 
of urging the expediency of establish- 
ing a foothold in this quarter of the 
globe, as a measure of positive neces- 
sity to the sustainment of our mari- 
time rights in the east.’ He used 
slightly more diplomatic language, 
héwever, when the British commis- 
sioner at Hongkong, Sir J. George 
Bonham, asked him for an explana- 
tion of what, in British eyes, amounted 
to a violation of prior claims, Perry 
assured his excelleney that “the course 
pursued by me has been influenced 
solely by a settled conviction of: the 
necessity for securing ports for our 
whaling ships and’ a line of mail 
steamers which sooner or later must 
be established. between California and 
China.” Yet he did not hesistate, 
after reciting the history of their dis- 
covery and asserting that “these 
islands were known to the Japanese 
at a period as far back as 1675,” to 
conclude: “Thus it is plainly shown 
that the government of Her Britannic 
Majesty cannot claim the sovereignty 
on the grounds of discovery.” 

Ironically enough, while thus up- 
holding the priority of the Japanese 
claim against the British, Perry aided 
in the defeat of his own purpose. He 
himself was no longer alive, but the 
Japs had not forgotten his forceful 
argument when in 1861 they laid claim 
to the Bonins. They had quickly 
learned most of the tricks of the white 
man’s diplomacy, even to the extent of 
adding the spice of moral indigna- 
tion to their historical claim. The 
Bonin Islanders, Tokyo complained, 
had adopted piracy as a profession. 
Japanese shipping, indeed, British and 
American shipping as well as that of 
any other nation, was in danger as 
long as the piratical propensities of 
the Bonin Islanders remained un- 
checked, Nippon, in fact, was doing 
the whole world a favor by punishing 
the pirates. 

For proof of their assertions they 
exhibited one George Horton, recently 
lodged in the Yokohama jailhouse. In 
due time the various consular repre- 
sentatives viewed the “Exhibit A” be- 
hind the bamboo rods of his cage in 
the jail. Robert H. Pruyn, the United 
State consul, learned to his dismay 
that the ‘pirate,’ a white-haired, 
benevolent looking old coot, claimed 
American citizenship. On investigation, 
the consul established that the vener- 
able ancient had fought as a powder 
monkey with Nelson at Trafalgar and 
the Nile, had subsequently served in 
American vessels, and by this round- 
about route had become one of the 
Plymouth’s quartermasters. His en- 
listment term ran out while Kelly was 
anchored in Newport harbor, and on 
his insistence the ancient mariner was 
paid off and permitted to stay on, His 
act of “piracy” consisted in threaten- 
ing a Japanese whaling skipper with a 
blunderbuss as ancient as himself 
when the sly skipper refused to deliver 
a sea chest Horton claimed was his. 
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Pruyn effected Horton’s release and 
demanded payment of $1,000 indem- 
nity. The Japs cheerfully paid. It was 
a cheap price for sovereignty over 
the Bonins. For meanwhile a Japa- 
nese commissioner with a number of 
colonists had embarked for Port 
Lloyd, and neither the United States 
nor Great Britain could raise any ob- 
jections. Old Horton, with a larger 
sum than he had ever known in his 
hands, found the temptations of Yoko- 
hama’s waterfront too much for him. 
Sake was cheap and his ancient flesh 
was weak. He went on an extended 
spree and died two years later, penni- 
less, of D. T, 

Japan’s own civil war of the 1860's 
doomed this first experiment in im- 
perialism. The commissioner scon re- 
turned from the Bonins, and the Jap 
farmers, left to themselves and the 
ostracism of the, earlier settlers, did 
not find the islands to their liking, A 
second wave of Japanese immigration 
was directed to the Bonins in 1875. 
The islands suddenly began to loom 
large in the Nipponese scheme of 
things. For a time the schooner Tori 
maintained a fairly regular running 
schedule between Port Lloyd and 
Yokohama. The old charge of piracy 
against the Bonin Islanders could 
have been renewed with a great deal 
more justification, for owner and mas- 
ter of the Tori was the notorious Ben 
Pease, erstwhile companion and play- 
mate of the rascally Bully Hayes, 
best known of the latter day pirates 
that infested the South Seas. For 
reasons best known to himself Pease 
“holed up” for a number of years in 
the Bonins, whose charts still com- 
memorate his sojourn with the paren- 
thetical name of Pease’s Little Goat 
Island, bestowed on one of the islets 
of Buckland, 

Pease found an unexpected wave 
of prosperity engulfing the little archi- 
pelago. The sandalwood, that had 
helped lay the foundations of Savory’s 
wealth, was almost exhausted.  In- 
deed, Savory himself had died in 1874 
at the patriarchic age of eighty. But 
as many as fifteen whaleships, flying 
American, British, French and Ha- 
waiian colors, would anchor in one 
year to water and stock up with fresh 
vegetables. Coolie ships, bringing 
Chinese labor recruits out to Cali- 
fornia, would stop over at Port Lloyd 
and Newport. A short whaling sta- 
tion had been established, whose oil 
was being shipped to Honolulu, The 
younger men would hire out an- 
nually with the fleet of sealing 
schooners that were fitted out regu- 
larly at Yokohama and Hakodote. 
They would leave the islands in March 
each year and return in October or 
November, with their seasonal earn- 
ings, computed on the “lay” basis of 
forty to fifty pound Sterling. A few 
lighthouses had been constructed, and 
the Maiji Maru, an ancient tender un- 
der a white captain, would appear 
regularly every few months to bring 
a relief crew. The islands had in- 
deed become, as Perry hoped they 
would, a way station for the traffic 
between east and west. 

Indeed, their value became enhanced 
when in 1906, shortly after the Russo- 
Japanese war, the cable from Hawaii 
to Japan was completed, with Peel 
Island, as an anchor point. The vic- 


tories over the Russian fleet at Tsu- 


_ shima and over the tzar’s army at Port 


Arthur had left Japan with an aggres- 


sive nationalism that approached the 


pathologic, Ever since the days of 
Perry Russian men-of-war have peri- 
odically visited the Bonins. The cable 
station there needed protection against 
the renewal of such visits. Almost 
over night the first fortifications were 
thrown up at Port Lloyd. 

They spelled finis to the Bonis’ 
paradisal state. A new social and 
economic order was ushered in with 
an artificially stimulated immigration. 
The Bonin Islanders used to the easy 
indolence of existence in their semi- 
tropical Eden, soon found themselves 
unable to compete with the frugal rice 
farmers and agricultural laborers that 
came in ever increasing numbers 
from the Japanese mainland. Soon 
the old pursuits gave way to intensive 
sugar planting. Cane took the place 
of the indigenous woods and_ the 
lemon trees Savory had cultivated; 
the giant turtles were exterminated ; 
fur seals began to avoid their old 
rookeries along the rocky coast, and 
the shore whaling station fell into 
disuse. : 

Hand in hand with the economic 
Japanization went a purposeful drive 
to eliminate all traces of the hated 
white man’s prior occupation. The 
names which Americans and Britons 
in their pride had given to the islands 
were changed once again. Captain 
Beechey’s Peel Island “the Main” be- 
came Chichi Jima, or Father Island. 
Perry had jokingly reported that “the 
very dignified appellations of Buck- 
land and = Stapleton, with which 
Beechey had honored two islands of 
the northern group, are quite unknown 
by the inhabitants, who speak of these 
places respectively as Goat and Hog 
Island.” Under Japanese sovereignty 
the two islands became Ototo Jima 
and Ani Jima, Elder and Younger 
Brother Island, and flowery Oriental 
verbiage implied, the relative impor- 
tance of others in the growp by such 
ornamentations as Mother Island, 
Bride and Bridegroom and Elder Sis- 
ter Island. 

Finally even the use of the old 
language was officially forbidden and 
the grand and great-grandchildren of 
the Savorys, Chapins, and Motleys, 
overwhelmed by social and_ political 
pressure, lost almost all identity. To- 
day only about sixty of the five thou- 
sand inhabitants of the islands can 
still be definitely recognized as the off- 
spring of the men who followed Na- 


are permitted only 


thaniel Savory 
to the Bonins in Sy 
pariah existence 
in their own little village of Okumu 


some distance from the “new” town of © 


Omura, the seat of the administrat 
and residence of the numerous official 
of both 


South Sea Development Company 


which has the monopoly on the exploi- 


tation of the Bonins as well as th 
former German colonies to the south 
Only one thing the islanders hav 


been permitted to retain, their religion. — 


In their little white-washed chapel 


they were permitted to listen to the 


word of Rey. Joseph Gonzalez, the 
grandson of that “Bravo” from Cape 


Verde, who helped found the colony. — 
The priest had been ordained by the 
Bishop of Yokohama, but whether the — 
venerable old man is still looking after 


the spiritual welfare of the few re- 
maining Savorys and Cullens, there 


the government and the - 
Nanyo Kohatsu Kabushik Kaisha, the 


is no telling. For twenty years no — 
foreigner or white traveler has been — 


permitted to visit the Bonins. 
last visitor, to all accounts, was a 
German anthropologist who returned 
home to dwell in glowing terms on the 
success of the experiment in “selec- 


The 


tive breeding” that had been conducted — 


by the Japanese authorities in the 

Bonins, 
Japan has kept her secret well. 

Nobody knows how strong the forti- 


fications may have grown that ring 
the harbor of Port Lloyd since in the. 


early twenties she almost brought the 
Washington five-power naval treaty to 


nought because she objected to having — 
the archipelago included in the Pa- | 
cific territory in which the status quo — 


of fortifications should be maintained. 


She succeeded in delaying the pact for _ 


nine months, after which time she 
could withdraw her objections. The 
fortifications then a-building had been 
completed ! : f 


By subterfuge 


and diplomatic — 
maneuvering the Bonins have become > 


one of the strongest defense positions — 


guarding the sea approaches to the 


Japanese mainland. It is impossible to 


to by-pass them when the final sea 
and air-borne assault on Nippon gets 
under way. In Japanese hands they 
would remain an ever-present threat 


in the right flank of all United Na- — 
tions naval operations in the northern — 


central Pacific. Their reconquest is 


more than a problem of the white — 


man’s prestige. It is a strategic neces- 


sity. : 
x * * 


WALKING DRUGSTORES OF BOLIVIA 
(Continued from page 15) 


They come back rich. They come 
back walking because their cargo is 
too precious to leave any of it behind. 
Some of the mules may carry a con- 
siderable haul of anil, which we know 
as indigo; and others a thousand va- 
rieties of botanical jewels. 

During the three-year saga, they 
have traveled through country with 
climate so rigorous that llamas do not 
procreate, hens cannot hatch, and chil- 
dren cannot be born. In those regions 
during confinement the 
mother must seek more kindly tem- 
peratures or her babe will be still- 
born, 

The Callaguayas have plunged 
through fields of everlasting summer, 


expectant — 


or through the forbidding grandeur of 
the crests, and through the steaming 
greenery where the anaconda slithers 
—all this they take in imperturbable 
stride. 


They will train a midwife to shake 


an expectant mother and twirl her 
in circles until she is dizzy, or they — 
It’s all the same — 


will anoint a leper. 
to the Callaguays. They are half good, 


half bad; at once counterparts of the 
great Doctor of Medicine and the cure-— 
all medicine showman who exhibits his’ 

bottles of tapeworms and his black-— 
_ faced comedians with banjos simul 
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- ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
QUARTERLY PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the 

_ National Travel Club takes pleasure in 
announcing Lightning Strikes Once by 
Doug Allan as its new publication. 

For over twelve years Doug Allan has 
made it his business to talk to headline 
personalities, and he has interviewed 
hundreds of remarkable people who have 
followed dangerous trails into the most 
remote parts of the world. His program 

“Thrills and Chills from Everywhere” is 
the most popular regular feature on tele- 
-vision—and it has held this rating for 
three years. Famous adventurers, explor- 
ers, soldiers and roving journalists have 
told him and his audience about the most 
exciting experiences in their eventful and 

_ frequently hazardous careers. 
In this book Doug Allan gives his 
_ readers the chance to share with him the 
exhilaration. of hearing these men tell 
about their adventures. Among these 
colorful and audacious figures are Father 
_ Hubbard, the glacier priest of Alaska; 
_ Captain Bob Bartlett, the Arctic explorer; 
Count Byron de Prorok, one of the great- 
est living archeologists; Ben Lucian Bur- 
man, author of “Steamboat Round the 
Bend” and the first American writer to 
_ report from Africa on the now victorious 
Fighting French; Captain John D. Craig, 
who has made danger his business for a 
_ quarter of a century, and Dr. James L. 
_ Clark, veteran explorer of the Museum 
of Natural History. And there are a 
dozen other equally noteworthy men and 
'. women whose exploits have made the 
_ headlines. The stories they have to tell 
lead across the seven seas and far beyond 

the horizons of civilization. 

In the bleak, desolate Aleutians, 

_ Harold McCracken barely escapes being 

_ erushed to death by one of the most ter- 

_ rible of wild animals—the Alaskan griz- 
gly, two thousand pounds of hellish 
brawn and power. 

Moving to the East we share the dan- 
gers of one of the most successful moun- 

_ tain climbing expeditions that ever as- 
_ sailed the forbidding majesty of the 
Himalayas. The leaders are the great 
Swiss Mountaineers, Professor Dyhren- 
-furth, and his wife, who won for herself 
- the world’s record in mountaineering. A 
_ terrible, desperate struggle against icy 
_ gales, roaring avalanches, snow blindness, 
_ treacherous glaciers and the sheer fury 
of the elements finally brought the 
_ Dyhrenfurths to the summit of the 24,400 
foot Queen Mary Peak. The story is one 
of the epics of modern mountain climb- 
ng. 
The highlights and critical moments 
ing twelve years spent among ihe 
ves of the Fiji Islands in the South 
cific are distilled in the gripping story 
varl Schenck’s adventures with Chief 
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Dranidaku and a perilous voyage on the 
“River that Falls Down”. All the crafti- 
ness and duplicity of the savage chieftain 
are used to destroy Schenck. Why Drani- 
daku did not succeed is the subject of a 


tale that holds the very essence of forti- 


tude and resourcefulness. 

Once again in the South Pacific we 
cruise with Captain William E. Young, 
the shark man of Hawaii, who has spent 
more than a quarter of a century studying 
the habits of this vicious marauder of 
the deep seas. It is doubtful if anyone 
knows more about these terrible creatures 
than Captain Young and what he has 
learned and the adventures he has had 
are unique in the annals of natural his- 
tory. 

A Chinese ship, the Ling Nam, is the 
setting for the most blood curdling ex- 
perience that Mrs. Ava Hamilton ever 
had in a life time of exploration which 
has taken her to 187 countries. A floating 
den of crime and ghastly mystery, the 
Ling Nam sailed from Lima, Peru, on a 
voyage that took her to the South Pacific, 
to Australia and back again to Lima. It 
was a strange and terrifying journey set 
to the tempo of raging seas and brutal 
passions. 

In the days before the Japanese in- 
vasion “Singapore Joe” Fisher was one 
of the best known characters in Malaya. 
A great traveler he has roamed from the 
Kalahara Desert in South Africa to the 
source of the Yangtze River; he has 
circled the globe a dozen times; and he 
has been shipwrecked in Chinese junks 
and ocean steamers. His most tragic ex- 
perience occurred when his ship was tor- 
pedoed off the coast of Africa by the in- 
famous German raider, Count Von 
Luckner. That was in World War I, but 
even in those days, without the benefit 
of Hitlerism, the Germans were masters 
of ruthlessness. : 

The other chapters in this compendium 
of terror and bravery range from the 
Abyssinian stronghold of the mad Sultan 
Ghogli to the frozen seas of Point Bar- 
row, from the heart of Chinese Turkestan 
to the jungles of the Brazilian head- 
hunters, from the dragon mountains of 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


the Mexican hinterlands to the fetid, 
sweltering rivers of the Congo, from the 
undersea kingdom of the killer whale 
and the giant octopus to the crater of 
the mighty Shishaldin Volcano on Uni- 
mak Island in Alaska, from the sealing 
ground on the coast of Newfoundland to 
the fear ridden villages of Basutoland, 
from the forest homeland of giant gorillas 
on Mount Bugalamisa to the blazing in- 
fernoes of the Sahara. 

All of the stories in Lightning Strikes 
Once are true; each represents an excep- 
tional experience in an unusually adven- 
turous life. Here, in short, is superb en- 
tertainment, a gallant, high spirited 
record of courage and daring. It is a book 
that will take a proud place among the 
many publications of the National Travel] 
Club. 

This N, T. C. edition of Lightning 
Strikes Once is a book of 285 pages with 
a jacket in full color. Members interested 
in securing a copy of this book should 
write to the secretary. 


THE ALASKA RATLROAD 


American-built Diesel locomotives are 
now operating farther north than ever 
before and playing a vital role in moving 
supplies to U. S. Army bases along The 
Alaska Railroad, which runs through 
some of the most difficult terrain under 
the most severe weather conditions of any 
railway on the North American con- 
tinent. 

Prior to 1943 The Alaska Railroad, 
owned by the United States Government 
and operated by the Interior Department, 
had only one salt water terminal at 
Seward on Resurrection Bay. Under the 
stress of the wartime emergency author- 
ized by Congress in 1940 a decision was 


‘made to build a branch line from Portage 


on the Anchorage-Seward line to Whittier 
on Prince William Sound. This placed 
one terminus considerably northeast of 
Seward and farther out of range of 
Japanese attack. 

The 114 miles of railroad between 
Seward and Anchorage is over the worst 
possible terrain with heavy grades in 
both directions and two summits, one of 
them above one thousand feet elevation; 
there are seven tunnels and trestles with 
high degree curvatures extremely vulner- 
able to sabotage and attack. 

Whittier, the new terminus, was prac- 
tically non-existent before the cut-off was 
completed. There wasn’t even a village 
there. The site was selected because of 
its good harbor possibilities. 

The Railroad expects good business 
after the war. It is an essential artery 
into the interior of Alaska, where rich 
gold and placer tin ore deposits abound, 
as well as large coal mines. Rich farming 
country, including the Matanuska and 
Tanana Valleys, is served by the road. 
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your big Chicago rackets. 
— 


FASCIST ITALY AS I SAW IT 
Be, Continued from page 9) 


reason they should hold up your, let- 
ters. They will come in due time.” 

“Well, I did once write a couple of 
articles about Fascism,” I began. 
“They were not very flattering . as 

Mario turned pale” “Santa Maria! 
What did you want to do a thing like 
that for? What if there are things 
you don’t like about this government? 
What has the government ever done 
to you?” 

He was plainly alarmed and made 
me promise I would not breathe a 
word about the articles I had pub- 
lished. He looked at me patiently. 
“Now tell me, why did you have to 
write such nonsense?” 

Mario was my great and bosom 
friend, but closely connected as we 
were by blood ties he could not under- 
stand my reasons for writing the 
articles. 

“You should be more of a realist,” 
he said. kindly. 

J had no real trouble with the au- 
thorities, but the longer I stayed in 
Italy, the more infected I became 
with fear. In my dreams one night 
three Fascist agents came to my room 
to sneer at my American passport and 
haul me off to jail, and another night 
I dreamed I was with the Italian army 
in Ethiopia building barracks. I be- 
gan to chalk off the days of my 
itinerary, as thought I were already a 
prisoner. 

I kept clutching at my passport to 
make sure it was there. One of the 
reasons for my fear was that Italians 
often mistook me for a native. I be- 
gan to feel like a character in a 
Kafka novel who gradually loses his 
identity. In self-defense I talked 
about American things at every oppor- 
tunity, and even took to speaking 
more broken Italian than I did. This 
proved to be rather good strategy 
since tourists rated more courtesy 
than natives. The bureaucrats and 
the hotel keepers treated me with a 
great deal more deference. And the 
Minister of Propaganda’s assistants 
(the Minister himself was out) were 
so touched by my stumbling speech 
that they gave me an extra large 
sheaf of excellent photographs of 
Italy,, as a token of their love for 
American journalists who didn’t know 
their language too well. 

My letters never came. Among 
those I had expected were several 
letters of introduction to leading 
Italian writers, but I went to see them 
anyway. They were not a very re- 
assuring lot. The best-known ones, 
like Massimo Bontempelli and Piran- 
dello, had made their peace with Fas- 
cism and pretended to approve of it. 
Both of them, incidentally, claimed 
they had never heard of Ignazio 
Silone, their anti-fascist contemporary 
then in exile in Switzerland. When 
I praised his work loudly and en- 
thusiastically, they asked me how his 
name was spelled and promised they 
would read his books. 

The few writers and artists I met 
who were frank about their dislike 
for Fascism were out and out cynics 
about the Italian people. One young 
novelist, who has since been thrown 
out of Italy because he had some 
Jewish blood in him, said to me, 
“There is no doubt in my mind that 
this government is run like one of 
But the 
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Italians are like so many stupid sheep 
and that’s all they deserve.” 


— Fascism in Florence was more sinis- 


ter to me than anywhere else in Italy. 
In no other city did there seem to be 
so much discrepancy between the past 
life of Italians, when the arts could 
flourish, and the present. I looked at 


the paintings in the art galleries and _ 


at the architecture and sculpture in 
the city. Then I listened to the people 
repeating the same sad lies that I 
had heard all during my trip, and I 
was shocked by the lack of connection 
between the Italy that had believed in 
culture and an Italy that was being 
made to believe in militarism. head 

On my last day in Florence I[ de- 
cided to climb the tall Cathedral, next 
to the famous tower of Giotto, to get 
a good view of the city. As I ascended 
the dark stairway that led to the roof 
I came into a room filled with aban- 
doned statuary. Nearly every statue 
was covered with names and comments 
written by tourists. Many were in 
Italian; some in English and French. 
I examined them hoping to find some 
anti-fascist sentiment but there wasn’t 
one. Realizing there was no one else 
in the room at the moment, I was 
struck by a. childish desire I had not 
had since grammar: school days. On 
the spacious buttock of what appeared 
to be a Florentine nobleman J im- 
printed in bold letters the words 
Abassa Fascismo, and fled. ; 

I arrived in Genoa two full days 
ahead of my schedule, and took a 
room facing the harbor. . From the 
window I saw the boat that would 
take me back to America. It was an 
Italian boat but I loved every part of 
it. Every few hours I would come 
back to the room and look through 
my window anxiously to make sure 
the boat was still there. On the 
morning its gates were opened I was 
among the first to cross the gangplank, 
and when, finally, the boat began moy- 
ing out of the harbor, I felt free for 
the first time since I had landed in 
Italy. 

* * * 

That was eight years ago. You 
didn’t need to be a prophet then to 
know that a good deal of blood would 
be spilled before Fascism could be 
scrubbed out of Italy. You simply 
had to be reasonably well informed 
and have free access to a press and 


radio that believe in telling the truth. © 


The Italians had not heard the straight 
truth since the day Mussolini became 
dictator and began filling the Italian 
atmosphere with his fog of lies and 
distortions. The only truth they heard 
was the kind that suited the Fascist 
propogandists. They knew, for ex- 
ample, that many people in the United 
States (a nation they respected above 
all others) had long praised the Fas- 
cist regime, even though the Fascists 
themselves had no use for the Amer- 
ican kind of government. And they 
had learned, too, that the democracies 
of the world didn’t think enough of 
democracy to protect it in Spain when 
Mussolini and Hitler were helping 
Franco usurp the legitimate demo- 
cratic government there. 

Despite Fascism’s colossal wall of 
lies, the Italians realized by 1939 that 
they had been exploited and betrayed 
by their own government and that they 
were nothing more than prisoners of 


the Nazis nae 


Nazis occupying their towns and their 


_homes helped bring home the truth. 
And they knew the whole truth, in its | 


entire horror, when they saw them- 
selves dragged into a war they didn’t 
want. By that time the people of Italy 
had had their bellyful—but it wasn’t 
the kind of bellyful Mussolini had 
been promising them for twenty years. 

When the American and British sol- 
diers arrived, most Italians welcomed 
them as brothers and liberators, and 
began to hope that the end of the long 
Fascist night had come. Plotting and 
fighting against the Nazis and Fas- 
cists in Italy, they made it as easy as 
possible’ for our armies to push for- 
ward. Without their help the invasion 
of Italy would have been a different 
story with many more lives of British 
and American soldiers lost. — 

Nearly a year and a half has passed 
since the Italians first saw our soldiers 
swarming over their shores, and now 
the happiness they once felt has 
turned to bitterness. They complain 
that the British and the Americans 
have failed to provide them with the 
opportunity to become self-sufficient ; 
to develop their grass roots for a 
democratic form of government. They 
are hungrier than they have ever been. 
They have seen their country shat- 
tered, their homes and towns reduced 


TOWBOATS IN UNIFORM 
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to stagger the imagination as well as 
to stagger the Axis. 

Probably ninety-five per cent of 
this business represents essential war 
materials. The movement of petro- 
leum products alone this year will 
surpass 25,000,000 tons. Then there 
is the sulphur, the steel, the scrap iron, 
the food products and many additional 
items loading the river barges night 
and day. Certainly, the influence of 
the rivers is making itself felt along 
every far-flung battle line. 

The American propensity to rise to 
great emergencies with a flourish was 
never illustrated better than in the 
provision of river equipment and re- 
cruiting river manpower after Pearl 
Harbor. 

Great shipyards blossomed forth at 
Evansville, Indiana, at Savage, Minne- 
sota, near Minneapolis, and at many 
other points, employing up to ten 
thousand men and women. They were 
soon launching ocean-going ships for 
fighting and for freight. The old 
conventional boat yards on all the 
rivers took another hitch at their belts 
and built naval vessels side by side 
with new river towboats. Not in his 
most fantastic moods could Herr Hit- 
ler have visualized this parade of 
ocean ships coming off the ways one 
thousand and two thousand miles from 
the seashore—now on almost constant 
trek down to salt water, towed by 
sturdy little river boats. 

Nor could the high commands of 
Germany or Japan have foreseen how 
promptly Uncle Sam himself would 
build his great Emergency Oil Fleet 
to supplement existing facilities on 
the peaceful waterways. Yet, using 
the same plans exactly, six of the 
biggest river boat yards have com- 
pleted 21 steam towboats of more 
than 2400 horsepower and in record 
time, too. A year or so ago, they were 
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who a few months ago hailed our sol- 


- other these days. 


many migeahees of bal fr 
lack of milk; of women and childr 
facing the winter without warm 
clothes or shoes; of black markets an 
of inflation, which is so bad that it 
takes an American dollar’s worth of — 
liras to buy a single loaf of bread. a 

The general mood is one of despair. 
There is. the danger in Italy of peo-— 
ple giving their support to anyone who 
will tell them how to get bread and 
peace, even though it might mean an- — 
other dictatorship. Anne O’Hare Mc- | 
Cormick writes from Rome “that the | 
Italians are living in a kind of hiatus ~ 
between the disappearing past and the 
unknown future.” 

From an acquaintance who has ieee 
corresponding with his brother in — 
Rome I have heard of a significant 
slogan that some satirical Romans © 
have been scrawling on public build- 
ings lately: “Rivolemo lo Puzzone!”. 
Give us back the Stinker! (meaning 
Mussolini, of course.) These words, 
however satirical, are from a people 


diers as liberators. What is the mat- 4 
ter with us as liberators? What is — 
America going to do? These are the 
questions that Italians are asking each 
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all on paper. Now, they are pushing 
millions of gallons of ‘gasoline and 
oil daily, under lease to private opera- 
tors. They are all 180 feet long, 52 
feet wide, with a draft of nearly 8 
feet. All are bearing battle names 
precious to American hearts like 
Corregidor, Guam, Wake Island and 
Coral Sea. ~ 

All river facilities now are geared 
to this war. The erstwhile sleepy _ 
little river ferries are wide-awake, 
moving trucks across the streams, day — 
and night. Railroad transfer boats, | 
like the big George H. Walker, mov- — 
ing Missouri Pacific trains over the 
river at Baton Rouge, are running at — 
all hours. When winter comes, the 
upper Mississippi and like waters — 
freeze over and the channel is closed 
for a time to river navigation. Then — 
the big ice-breaker boats like the Del — 
Commune and the Fern, armed with — 
huge ice plows, attack furiously and — 
succeed in keeping the river open a 
little later each winter and in opening 
it a little earlier each spring. The ~ 
inland river system has but one tanker 
—the Republic-Pittsburgh—but it is — 
on the ways now to be equipped with — 
engines twice as powerful and to be © 
remodeled otherwise for greater — 
service. : a 

Up and down the waterways, one — 
hears occasionally a homely refrain | 
which starts: “You gotta hand it to — 
‘em, the towboats on the river, what 
churn the catfish up an’ down, an’ set. 
the reeds a-quiver. The captains an’ 
the pilots, the mates an’ engineers, th’ 
deckhands an’ the cookie are in glory — 
to their ears.” The English may not — 
be strictly Oxford but the sentiment — 
is there. When you see, day after 
day, the work they accomplish for — 
the boys overseas, you admit it’s true. 
You gotta hand it to ’em, the towbo ave 
on the river. 
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Take the kinkajou for example. 
This golden-brown creature, that 
looks. like a live teddy bear with a 
long tail, is actually a New World 
relative of the panda. There is quite 
a family resemblance in the big eyes, 
the rounded ears and the appealing, 
bear-like face. 

_Kinkajous are sometimes called 
honey bears, possibly because they do 
like honey, but more probably because 
of the soft, honey-colored fur on their 
stomachs. Their long, thick-furred 
tails are decidedly prehensile and serve 
as fifth hands as the animals climb 
about in the treetops. Kinkajous are 
not rare, but neither are they common. 
They are nocturnal and spend most of 
their lives in trees. Thus, they are 
found only after considerable effort— 
‘which is probably the reason they are 
not commonly seen in leisure loving 
Latin America. 

‘Far more common than the kinka- 
jou is its cousin the coati-mundi. In 
fact, some parts of Latin America 
fairly swarm with these aggressive, 
long-nosed members of the bear tribe. 
‘To balance their long, rubbery noses, 
coatis have long slender tails which 
they carry cocked jauntily over their 
backs. Where kinkajous are retiring, 
nighttime creatures, coatis are active, 
daytime animals. They can climb but 
they much prefer to stay on the 
ground, digging into the fallen leaves 
with their agile black paws and sniff- 
ing under rotting logs in search of 
beetles, grubs, and other dainties. 

' In the wild, coatis are ferocious 
scrappers—able to hold their own 
against several times their weight in 
hunting dogs. But tamed, they are 
gentle and affectionate—to persons 
with whom they are acquainted. They 
are extremely fond of being petted 
and respond with gentle little nibblings 
and grunts of affection. When fright- 
‘ened, a coati will wrap both forepaws 
around its nose, for surely a Jimmy 
‘Durante schnozzle like that requires 
protection. 

| Coatis have tremendous appetites 
‘and super-colossal egos. They have 
been known to climb right into the 
cupboard or ice box after food, even 
though their stomachs are already 
close to the bursting point. But try 
to punish one for such behavior and 
he will resent the indignity shrilly 
‘and with sharp teeth. Under the coati 
code, a coati can do no wrong. Coatis 
are also self-appointed firemen for 
they will stamp out any cigarette stub 
or glowing ember they happen to find. 
Latin American natives sometimes set 
small bonfires, just to see the coati 
fire brigade go to work.- This, of 
course, is extremely hard on the bare 
soles of the animals’ feet. But the 
theory of kindness to animals has not 
yet reached very far into rural Latin 
America. 

Prettiest of all the Pan American 
‘cat tribe is the ocelot, said to be the 
“only wild member of the family that 
‘will stay tame after reaching maturity. 
As. blue-eyed, black-spotted kittens, 
ocelots are shy, gentle and playful. 
Their “meow” sounds like the cry of 
a domestic Persian. 

In’ Spanish-speaking Latin America 
the ocelot is called tigrillo or little 
tiger, to differentiate it from e/ tigre 
the jaguar. Its English name is de- 
rived from the Aztec word ocelotl, 
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which is sometimes translated ocelot 
and sometimes jaguar. Whatever ani- 
mal the old Aztecs had in mind when 
they spoke of the ocelotl, they had a 
great deal of respect for it. Members 
of one of their two great warrior 
clans were called Ocelot Knights. The 
other clansmen were the Eagle 
Knights. 

Monkeys occupy a place of prime 
importance on the Pan American pet 
list and from southern Mexico 1o 
Brazil they are to be found in seem- 
ingly endless varieties. Incidentally, it 
is only the New World monkeys that 
have prehensile tails. Monkeys of 
Africa and Asia can no more hang 
by their tails than a cat can. 

The red and the black howler mon- 
keys, with their long silky coats, make 
handsome pets. The spider monkeys— 
so called because of their long and 
spidery limbs—are also popular. So 
are the clever, mischievous capuchins. 
The tiny squirrel monkeys and mar- 
mosets of tropical South America are 
cunning and lovable. Unfortunately, 
they are so delicate they cannot often 
stand being moved to colder climates. 

The paca and the aguti, relatives 
of the guinea pig which is also a 
native of Latin America, are some- 
times found as pets. They have brown 
fur, are larger than rabbits, and look 
somewhat deer-like. Another relative, 
the capybara, is the largest member of 
the rodent family. Somehow or other, 
when compared with other Latin 
American animals, these oversized ro- 
dents seem to be pretty much lacking 
in “personality.” To these, for the 
lack of a better place to put them, 
may be added the sleepy sloths and 
the long-nosed anteaters. The former 
are too slow and inactive to make 
satisfactory pets. As for the latter— 
the food problem is well nigh insur- 
mountable. 

Coati-mundis and ocelots are found 
almost to the Texas border. . The 
kinkajous’ range begins in central 
Mexico and monkeys thrive in the 
southern states of that republic. Be- 
ginning in Honduras, semi-domesti- 
cated tapirs are often found wander- 
ing through the village streets, min- 
gling with the little burros that are 
the Latin American equivalent of the 
jeep. Burros go everywhere and carry 
everything. 

Tapirs do not adapt themselves as 
house pets, as do the smaller Latin 
American animals. But Americans will 
find them interesting because they are 
the sole surviving New World rela- 
tives of the elephant and the rhin- 
oceros. The tapir is really a holdover 
from past ages and the ones living to- 
day are almost identical with the fossil 
ones that lived and died thousands of 
years ago. 


The tapir is about the size of a 
pony. It has heavy, hoof-like toe- 
nails, as did the primitive horse. But, 
unlike the horse which has lost all 
but a single toe per foot, the tapir has 
clung to all its digits, sporting four 
toes per front foot and three toes 
each on the rear. From the looks of 
its abbreviated proboscis, the tapir 
started to develop a trunk and then 
changed its mind long before complet- 
ing the process. In the wild, the tapir 
is an inoffensive creature, its chief 
enemies being leopards and human 
hunters who shoot it for its tough 


“hide and for its flesh. 


Another wild animal sometimes 
found in a semi-domesticated state in 
Latin American villages is the col- 
lared peccary—a friendly enough cre- 
ature if caught and tamed while 
young. In the jungles, wild peccaries 
travel in droves. They have been 
known to attack humans, chasing 
hunters into trees and holding them 
prisoners for many hours. While pec- 
caries are savage fighters, they lack 
the murderous, up-curving tusks of 
wild boars so they must do their 
fighting by biting and trampling.. 

Peccaries have musk glands on their 
backs which render their flesh unfit 
for human use unless the gland is 
removed as soon as the animal is 
killed. This gland puzzled the early 
Spaniards considerably and led one 
writer to state definitely that the pec- 
cary’s navel was on its back instead of 
on its belly. For members of the pig 
family, peccaries are not bad looking. 
Their thick, coarse gray bristles are 
tipped with white and there is a dis- 
tinct white collar around what would 
be their necks—if the animals had any 
neck worth noting. Their heads seem 
disproportionately large for ~ their 
bodies. 

For bird lovers there is an endless 
variety of feathered pet possibilities, 
from the clever green parrots to the 
gaudy red and blue macaws and the 
great-beaked toucans. 

Acquiring’ a Pan American pet is 
comparatively easy, but bringing it in- 
to the United States entails much dif- 
ficulty. There are a great many regu 
lations to be observed before a pet can 
cross the United States border. First, 


War hasn't 


changed Tucson's 
climate! 


Sun still shines practically 
every day of the year. Air is 
dry, warm and tonic, regard- 
less of the war. Nowhere else 
in the U. S. cam you find this 
rare combination of moderate 
altitude and climate. 


For free booklet and in- 
formation write our 23-year, 
non-profit Tucson Sunshine 
Climate Club, 4446-B Rialto, 
Tucson, Arizona. 


it must be examined by a veterinarian 
and pronounced healthy. Export per- 
mits from the pet’s native country 
must be in order, and import permits 
must be obtained from the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, Department of In- 
terior, before Uncle Sam’s border of- 
ficials will grant the four-footed im- 
migrant the right to enter. 


SONGS THAT SAILED OUR CLIPPER SHIPS 
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the ancient voyageurs and coureurs 
du bois. They brought to the wide 
sea their ancestor’s love of melody 
and strong action. Their songs were 
altered but little to fit the changed 
environment. One could hear from 
these ships as masts or yards went 
aloft the song of Malbrouk (Marlbor- 
ough), with its stirring “Miroton, 
Miroton, Miroton” in deep minor key, 
or the ancient song of the stripped 
lark, “Alouet-te gentille, Alouet-te, je 
te plumerai’ and the blood-aerating, 
tongue rolling “En roulant, ma boule, 
roulant,” 

No wonder that these ships, under 
their own Down East skippers, who 
were sail-drillers as well as sail-car- 
riers, could clothe themselves in 
gleaming white cotton canvas and be 
away from the world’s great anchor- 
age harbors, while other ships were 
mastheading top-sails only. 

The “Limejuicers” also required 
some beating. Their chanteys were 
equal to any, and many of them were 
borrowed and adopted with but little 
change. Their best hauling chantey 
was “Blow the Man Down” in which 
Paradise Street, or Tiger Bay, be- 
came the Bowery. 

“As I was a’strolling down Para- 

dise Street 

On my WAY-AY, blow the Man 

Down. 

A pretty young damsel I chanced 

for to meet; 

OH GIVE us some time to 

BLOW the man down.” 

The rest of the song went into 
intimate details, which may be left 
to the imagination. The British sea- 


man’s favorite capstan chantey was 
“Away for Rio,’ not unknown to 
American ships. 


“Then I cannot marry you, my 
_ pretty Maid, 
Away for Rio. 

Nobody axed you, kind Sir, she 
said. 
And I’m 
Grande.” 


Two chanteys at least, were inter- 
national. One of these was “Home- 
ward Bound,” a capstan chantey. 


bound to the Rie 


“We're homeward bound, I -hear 
them say. 

Good bye, fare you well, Good 
bye fare you well. 

We're homeward bound, for old 
Boston town. , 

Hur-rah, my boys, we’re home- 
ward bound.” 


This, because of its significance, 
(it was never sung except upon the 
anchor being hove up for the last 
long passage of the voyage) was the 
greatest of all. 

The other was also a capstan 
chantey, “Maid of Amsterdam,” a 
relic of the old Black Ball line of 
packet ships that always made the 
first voyage of the year to the Dutch 
port, the remaining voyages being to 
Liverpool. 

“In Amsterdam there dwelt a 

maid. 

Mark well what I do say 

In Amsterdam, there dwelt a 

maid, 

And she was mistress of her 

trade; 


(Continued on page 34) 
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(Oldest in the world) 
I'll go no more a’roving with you, 
Fair Maid, 

A’roving, a’roving, since roving’s 

been my ruin 

I'll go no more a’roving with you, 

Fair Maid.” 

Most of the packet ships carried 
British crews, and the Dreadnought 
and “bloody forty” packet rats will 
go down in marine history. They 
were great chanteymen, the rats. 

Of the British chanteymen, the 

Welsh were always the most tuneful, 
being tonic-solfra singers to a man. 
I went out to Australia as a passenger 
some thirty-odd years ago in a Welsh 
ship, and often led the chanteys on 
board. 
‘Heaving into dock on arrival at 
Port Adelaide, at five o’clock ona 
still bright evening, as shops, offices, 
factories and warehouses were clos- 
ing for the day, the strains of the 
Welsh “Shan vo-in Shan” (phonetic) 
brought thousands of people to sur- 
round the dock and fill its approaches 
to enjoy the new experience—a breath 
of the wide sea the ship Had so lately 
left. It may be remarked that the 
dock was encircled by empty iron, 
wool and wheat sheds. Extraneous 
acoustics thus came to the help of the 
song, though the thirty odd voices 
could easily have stood on their own 
merits. 

Upon another occasion, which I 
also witnessed, the chantey singing 
on board an American clipper E/ 
Capitan, stopped the entire Hong 
Kong harbor and waterfront traffic 
for a full half hour or more. She 
was manned by thirty-six Galveston 
Negroes, led by a big bo’sun eight 
inches over the fathom in length, and 
taking an altogether out size in 
knuckle dusters, 

A week following this pleasing inci- 
dent the ship figured in a more sin- 


ister one. The crew of the hell ship, 
for El Capitan was all of that, were 
not roused from their bunks as usual 
long before the first streak of dawn 
by a sling-shotted, knuckle dustered 
bo’sun. His body, partially dismem- 
bered, and with a knife still trans- 
fixing the heart buried in it to the 
hilt, was found head-down in a slush 
cask under the fo’csle head. » 

The murderer was never discov- 
ered. Thirty-odd men hung together 
like one John Smith, and smilingly 
swore that the bo’sun must have met 
his death by accident. They were all 
too fond of him to kill him! The 
chantey helped to whisk them away 
for an hour from a brutal environ- 
ment into a world of their own 
making. 

The tune of the ifehtey was always 
a simple one with grace notes to 
meet the fancy. The words in the 
main were doggerel, but whatever the 
theme — personal, national, occupa- 
tional. humorous, Rabelaisian—the 
keynote was always action; generally 
life with the lid off and none the 
worse for that. 

The chantey was made for the team 
spirit, nowhere more essential than 
on deck, or aloft in the swaying yards 
up in the blue of a taut ship in a 
gale. In truly awful conditions, such 
as rounding the Horn in the depth of 
a Southern winter, it put new heart 
into soaked, shivering and _ half- 
frozen men, hail-scarred and bleeding, 
living on cold and unappetizing food 
for perhaps weeks on end, when no 
fire was possible in the ship. It 
soothed away irritations and bitter- 
nesses. Often an ugly situation threat- 
ening mutiny has been saved by a 
song. Cunning officers have been 
known to make an all hands job for 
this purpose in the ships, where there 
was a job for every minute, and a 
song for every job. 


BLUE PRINTS FOR POST-WAR AMERICA 
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a three-year period, it is estimated fo 
cost about $80,000,000-—believed to be 
only a fraction of the value of possible 
benefits. 

The Survey’s plans are based upon 
the premise that all major reconstric- 
tion projects, public and private, to be 
successful, will depend upon having 
certain basic information that that 
agency is best equipped to provide. 


Its program covers four main 
phases: maps, minerals, water ond 
geology. 


There is still much to be done be- 
fore we have adequate maps, particu- 
larly of the kind necessary to intelli- 
gent planning of industrial develop- 
ment. Adequate topographical maps, 
for instance, are available for only 
approximately forty-seven per cent of 
the land area of the country. 

How important such maps are has 
been proved by many bitter experi- 
ences in the past. The failure of one 
big dam—like Boulder—because of 
ignorance of the surrounding geologic 
formations could catuse losses over- 
shadowing the cost of the Survey’s 
whole post-war program. Geologic 
maps are as essential to a construc- 
tion engineer as X-ray pictures are to 
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a medical specialist. Those who plan 
new highways, lay out cross-country 
power lines, decide on new factory 
sites, or plan for dams, or bridges or 
viaducts must. know more than just a 
smattering of the surface terrain of 
the sites involved. 

The Geological Survey could cut 
decades off its long-range mapping 
program if it could make immediate 
post-war use of the materials, person- 
nel and techniques that have been de- 
veloped during the war. In coopera- 
tion with the Army Air, Forces, the 
Survey has provided the armed sery- 
ices with maps covering more than 
5,000,000 square miles of territory in 
various parts of the world. These 
have been developed from aerial photo- 
graphs made with specially equipped 
planes. They could be. used to great 
advantage in the aerial mapping of the 
unmapped portions of the United 
States and its territorial possessions. 
Many aviators and other personnel 
will have received valuable training in 
this work, These constitute national 
assets, according to Survey officials, 
which should not be dissipated when 
peace comes. 

It took this war to teach us how 


~ much we didn’t know about our coun 


try’s mineral resources. : 
tional assumptions about “inexhausti- 
ble resources” failed to take into ac- 
count the Garantuan appetite of a 
modern war machine. We have been 
feeding its voracious maw. with such 
vast quantities of the earth’s riches 
that the dwindling visible supplies are 
causing national concern. This is 
particularly true of those minerals 
upon which we have counted most, 


Our. tradi- 


‘such as petroleum, copper, zinc and 


even iron. 

The Geological Survey proposes to 
re-examine our national patrimony 
with respect to these minerals, as well 
as the many rarer metals for which 
we had become accustomed to depend 
upon foreign sources. It may be that 
hew sources of these essentials still 
exist in Alaska and other unexplored 
regions to make up for our profligacy. 
We don’t know. The Survey pro- 
peses to find out. 

Few people east of the Rockies have 
ever dreamed that the time would 
ccme when the necessity of husband- 
ing the Nation’s water supply would 
ever arise. We have always taken 
plentiful water <or granted. But the 
conservation and proper use of water 
wil present one of the country’s ma- 
jor post-war problems. Advances in 
industrial processes, air conditioning, 
sanitation, irrigation, water power and 
general living standards have multi- 
plied our demands for water. 

New industries by the score, new 
jobs by the tens of thousands, new 
techniques, new weapons for combat- 
ing unemployment, all are envisaged 
in the program of the Bureau of 
Mines, a plan deeply rooted in one of 
America’s most stable resources — 
minerals, 

Recognizing that the war has taken 
the “cream” of much of America’s ir- 
replaceable mineral wealth, the Bu- 
reau expects to send its research 
workers, engineers, chemists and other 
scientific men into every section of 
the nation to chart the untouched re- 
serves of coal, oil shale, oil-bearing 
sands, zinc, lead, iron, chromium, 
tungsten, magnesium, and dozens of 
other metals. Completion of the Bu- 
reau's plans will give shape to the 
dreams of more’ than 130,000,000 
Americans—better automobiles, air- 
planes, radios, refrigeration, homes, 
trains; better clothing and furniture; 
better hospitals and schools. 

Cooperation with five Pacific North- 


west states in transforming that po- 


tentially-rich region from its wartime 
industrial mushroom growth to the 
hardy perennial it hopes to become 


SCOTLAND’S ISLAND OF CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP — 


‘(Continued from page 12) 


ing their ministry in the church, and 
then went out in pairs, pledged to live 
for two years on a craftsman’s wage 
in the “down-town” parishes. Dr. 
McLeod himself at each summer’s 
end, went back to the work of preach- 
ing and conducting missions wherever 
he might be needed, and the craftsmen 
returned to their workshops for the 
winter Season. 

’Then the war came, and at first it 
seemed as if the Community must 
come to a stop. Its members were 


weather eye on protection of the pec 


- of the earth. But there came a great 


ie Bonneville Po er \ dr 
To. that end, and 


ple’s $400,000,000 investment in 
power-producing facilities that have a 
meant so much in winning the war, — 
BPA is getting ready to utilize the © 
God-given assets of the Columbia — 
River Basin in a variety of peace- 
time pursuits to the perpetual benefit 
of both the Northwest and of the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

This situation poses a problem, im- 
mediate and remote. At the end of 
the war, the immediate question will 
be what to do about the 250,000 per- 
sons employed in shipbuilding and air- 
plane industries, compared to 10,000 
in 1940. If their skills can be utilized, 
these workers will constitute a tre- 
mendous industrial asset instead of a 
relief problem. 

A better balanced economy for the 
Pacific Northwest is believed to be 
possible as a result of this proposed — 
post-war development. Heretofore 
that region has been “keeping up with 
the Joneses” largely by exploiting its 
exhaustible natural resources, such as 
forests, and has had to let its per- 
petual waterpower assets run un- 
checked to the sea. If a great variety 
of industries with major dependence 
upon cheap electricity can be induced 
to that region, it is believed by many 
experts that within the next twenty 
years the Pacific Northwest can easily 
support an increased population of at. 
least two million. : 

Into the Department’s list of post- in 
war proposals has gone much pains- — 
taking study by experts in their re- 
spective fields, who for many years 
have lived with the problems and are 
in a position to know what can be 
done. They are convinced that the © 
projects which they have worked out 
are forward-looking but in no way 
visionary. 

Most of the projects have been in 
the making for years, some of them 
for decades. They represent improve- ~ 
ments long overdue. They are believed 
to be the basis for promoting the best 
interests of the country as a whole, — 
as well as opening up new vistas which 
a grateful Nation owes to its sons — 
who have offered their very lives that 
it may preserve its traditions as the — 
land of opportunity. 

To translate the Department’s pro- 
gram into reality will cost money, per- 
haps as much as three and three-quar- 
ters billions of dollars. That seem- — 
ingly vast sum is, however, only 
about as much as it costs to carry on 
the war for a fortnight. 


; it 
scattered on war-service to the ends — 


outcry from past members and from — 
the “Friends of the Iona-Community” — 
(today there are four thousand of 
them) from all over the world. So — 
now the abbey has become a center 
for conferences about the great prob- 
lems of man and his work and his 
faith, while the mainland schemes go 
on among the troops as well as among 
industrial workers. 


How about spending 
the next 5 minutes in hell? 


OR the next few minutes, imagine that you’re 
an American soldier. 


You might, for instance, imagine that you’re a 
20-year-old kid from Indiana, who got hit at Salerno, 
months ago. 


Since then, you’ve been lying in a base hospital 
somewhere, with a leg that never stops hurting and 
a hole in your belly that makes the younger nurses 
sick when they try to dress it. 


Or you might imagine that you’re a war prisoner 
in an enemy hospital. For nearly two years now, 
you’ve been ill and weak and hopeless. And ahead 
of you lies a gray stretch of more sickness and weak- 
ness—while you try to keep alive the hope that 
somehow, sometime, you'll see your home again. 


It doesn’t make much difference where you let 
your mind take you—just as long as you put your- 
self in one of the spots where, at this minute, men 
are going through as real a hell as this earth ever 
sees. But do it, won’t you? 


If your imagination is any good at all, you'll dig 
down deep this year for your New York War Fund. 
For your money, through the U.S.O. Camp Shows 
and the War Prisoners’ Aid, will help the boy in the 
hospital forget, for a little while, his hurt. It will give 
the man in the hospital new hope to carry him 
through. 


When you give, you give just once, for all. So 
give all you can— 


Give generously to 


YOUR NEW YORK 
WAR FUND 2& 


Representing the NATIONAL WAR FUND 
AND 9 LOCAL WAR SERVICE AGENCIES 


Wla 


MEET YOUR NEW NEIGHBOR... 


Your new neighbor, half way around the 
world, will be closer than ever with im- 
proved short wave radio communica- 
tions. For instance there will be new 
light on “darkest Africa” and descrip- 
tions by explorers of strange tribal cus- 
toms as pictured above will be sent 
around the globe through the magic of 
short wave radio. 

Here’s a whole new world open to 


you. An African jungle ceremony is only 
one of thousands of universally impor- 
tant and exciting events that will be 
brought home through good short wave 
receivers. Hallicrafters’ equipment 
reaches far out and brings in high qual- 
ity reception from the most obscure and 
distant points. 

As builders of ‘the radio man’s radio’”’, 
Hallicrafters will continue to make the 


finest short wave equipment available. 
Wherever you are, whatever you do, be 
it business, science, industry, govern- 
ment, teaching, you'll want to be quickly 
and regularly informed of fast breaking 
events in the post war world. For you 
and your needs there will be a Halli- 
crafters receiver, to help you meet and 
know your new neighbor, to help secure 
the peace we fight for. 
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